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y THE ‘COVENANT WITH DEATH, 
THE AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
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‘LEARNED BLACKSMITH.’ 
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Party Convention at Cincinnati. It 
,at contained in President Polk’s in- 


on the same subject. 


With s n aim and end as this, in the ineep- 
é' ati yn, and issue of the great work of 
ony, stall we talk of dissolving the Union? 
Union to which the success of our efforts 
elements of cohesion stronger than ten 

ve of adamant 2—that Union, the con- 

of the hopes and interests of the 
yea of humanity 2—that Union to which 
: of slavery would give a moral power 
lift up the race from its darkness and 
Dissolution of the Union? 
sippi, that jugular vein of the 
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, system, to whose integrity every 
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ages of humanity have 
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Come thick night, 
est smoke of hell, 
not the wound it makes, 
1 the blanket of the dark, 
the whole moral 
to abolish slavery! May 
your Convention may banish that 
American heart. I 
2 Satanic lineaments will be detected 
| | it surreptitiously enter your 
lise of an angel of light. No! you 
, but to evolve the Union; 
sis of the fathers of the Re- 
s broad and deep enough to 
| foundation cannot be 
nmen. You will meet as our fathers 
\l begin where they begun, and where 
degenerate children left off to build. You 
» FORM MORE perrect Unton, eg- 
ce, ensure domestic tranquility, provide for 
f ole the general welfare, and 
libe ty to ourselves and our pos- 
vork you will unite to resume. 
lation to which you will descend 
one that has been laid therein since 
As the nations round 
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u's Temple, so the world, with all its 
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Great American Temple of Liberty, 
such a rock, and hail its completion as 
nand admiration of the race. The Union! 
the world to the destiny of human nature 
tion of slavery; and the abolition of 
add the wealth and moral power of the 
¢ Union. May we speak of the value of 
nd the extent of infinity ; then, for lack of 
eligious term, let me express the hope and 
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nerease the strength and vitality of 
In that hope-inspired imagination with 
I wont to contemplate the destiny of the 
\ Republic, [have fancied that, in the life- 
e pt some heaven-kissing monu- 
vg ofthe 11th of June, might be 
bed of the Ohio, opposite your 
entri-mundane column, saying to 
ine and sing in heaven, and all that 
ews on the wings of the wind; say- 
ll bondmen groaning in the un- 
tations of cruelty, 
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i speak respectfully of the dead, and there- 
treat gently of this disorder. Radical 
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1 of Massachusetts there was not one, | 


The Republican (Me.) Journal says— 


The following atrocious and cowardly pledge, in 
a form for signature, is travelling the rounds of the 
‘Liberty’ papers, Can it be possible that there are 
in New-England, men who are capable of such 
TREASON to their country, and of such servile obe- 
dience to Great Britain in its pretended philanthro- 
Py, a8 to put their name to such papers? We can 
scarcely believe it possible that a man breathes 
upon our soil, that would act over again the base 
and cowardly treason of the old blue light federal 
school. Truly, it may be said that treason stalks 
beldly forth, when such a document, in econspicuons 
letters, is found in papers pretending to be an 
American character. Yet such is the character of 
Abolitionism, in the shape it has now assumed: 





[Here follow the Disunion and Anti-Slavery Peace 
Pledges.) 

To this attack of the Journal, the Liberty Standard 
| makes the following characteristic rejoinder : 


| We have a well-grounded complaint against 
that paper. Does not the editor know, at this late 
day, that the above, so far as it relates to the Liber- 
ty party, is utterly destitute of every degree of truth ? 
| Does he not know that not a ‘ Liberty’ paper in the 
United States approves that pledge, or even quoted 
it except as an item of intelligence, and we believe 
always with disapprobation? Does he not know 
that the friends of the Liberty party have been si 

or eight years opposing the non-resistant, no-gov- 
ernment views of Mr. Garrison and his friends, and 
that Judge Jay is the only liberty man in the Uni- 


ted States in favor of the futile project of dissolu- | 


tion? Why, then, bas he made such a representa- 
tion—so unjust—so false? The Liberty party is 


fully pledged to abide by the Constitution and the | 
laws; and we ask that editor, as an act of simple} 


justice, to correct the above misrepresentation. 





From the Boston Post. 
W. H. CHANNING AND THE PEACE PLEDGE. 


The N. Y. Tribune has published a notice of a 
discourse delivered by Rev. W. H. Channing, in 
which, after showing that the United States were 
engaged in a ‘career of aggression and spoliation,’ 
| likely to involve us in a desolating war, he called 
‘upon all to circulate and sign apledge mutually 
binding the signers nol to encourage, aid, or in an’ 
manner sustain such a war, no matter how psa Bt 
nor on what pretext’ ! 

In commenting upon these publications, the N. 
Y. Courier utters the following just remarks: 

‘We attach very little importance to these sug- 
gestions, because we cannot believe that they are 
likely to meet with favor from any respectable num- 
ber of our people. The course they advise is that 
of treason, and if followed out, wonld justly subject 
those who should adopt it to the punishment and 
the infamy of traitors. Every. one has a right, of 
course, to his own opinion concerning the rightful- 
ness of annexation, and while opposition could avail 
to defeat the measure, it was perfectly legitimate 
and proper. But when Texas shall have become 


part of the American Union, it must be cherished | “* 
‘The men of Massachnsetts | crimes ? 
will have no more right to refuse such aid and de- | 


and defended as such. 


THE LIBERATOR. 





Dear Frienp : 

The Liberty party have just closed their State Con- 
vention,held here for the purpose of ‘ nominating State 
officers, and the transaction of other business’; and I 
propose to give you some account of their doings, As 
I took no notes of the proceedings, I can state the 
events as they transpired from recollection only. I 
do not mtend to report the whole of their ‘acts and 
resolves,’ but only those parts of them which may be 
interesting to you, as furnishing an index to the views 
and feelings of that party, upon certain matters of 
engrossing interest. , 

The afternoon of the first day was occupied in con- 
sidering the question, * What shall we do?’ Several 
speakers had addressed the Convention, and urged 
| the duty of leaving the old pro-slavery parties, and 
uniting with, and giving their influence in favor of 





; the Liberty party—when Loring Moody, from Mas- 
| sachusetts, arose and asked the Convention if con- 
| sistency did not require them to carry those princi- 

ples out? That if it is wrong to remain with and fel- 
lowship a pro-slavery party, is it not equally so to re- 
{main with and fellowship a pro-slavery church? Is 
| that innocence in achurch, which is guilt ina po- 
| litieal party? or, are we to expect a higher stand- 
j} ard of morals among politicians than among religion- 
ists ? You say to the people, the two great political 
They both strove last fall to 
see which would elect the greatest man-stealer to the 


| 
| parties are pro-slavery. 


highest office in the gift of the nation. They are 
both trampling under foot three millions of our coun- 
‘ Come out from among them, and be sep- 
| arate.’ Do all you can to pull them down and de- 


| stroy them; and build up in their stead a pure polit- 


ical party—a party founded upon, and carrying out 


| trymen. 


| the principles of, justice and humanity. And yet you 
| continue your fellowship and communion with pro 
| fessedly Christian churches, which have done more 
‘to uphold slavery than either or both of the political 
| parties which you so justly condemn and repudiate. 
| He then went on to show the connection of the great 
| religious denominations of our land with the guilt of 
|slaveholding; and proved by the testimony of the 
| General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, that 
| that body did not debar from its communion ‘ sinners 
| of the highest rank,’ nor those who committed ‘ the 
| highest kind of theft’; and asked them, if there were 
| crimes committed by the Whig and Democratic par- 
| ties, which caused them to flee out of those parties, 
| to escape being partakers of their guilt, if fidelity to 


| principle did not require them to forsgke with equal 
| haste their unholy. connexion with those churches, 


|which are daily and hourly committing the same 


A gentleman from Hallowell replied, that the 


fence than has the South to withdraw from the | Chureh professed to be opposed to slavery, and 


Union, and refuse to support New-Englandin a war 
with Great Britain, or with any other power. If the 
spirit of partisanship is to be carried to this extent, 
that it refuses to recognize the acts of government, 
and to defend the territory of the Union, it can only 
lead to the sudden and violent disruption of all na- 
tional bonds, It should be the aim of every consid- 


erate man to check its fury before it shall have in- | 


volved us in these sad calamities.’ - ° 

‘ We deprecate a war as amongst the greatest of 
human ills, and we would urge upon the govern- 
ment the adoption of every honorable measure to 
avoid incurring its fearful hazards, But if we must 
have war, with any nation in the world, it is the 
part ofevery American to stand by his country, and 


do everything that lies in his power to secure vic- | 


tory to her standard.’ 





DISUNION. 


A desperate fanaticism, deceived into the belief’ 


that a desperate measure will accomplish a noble 
end, and hence engaging in it with great reckless- 
ness, is one thing. The abolitionists are pursuing 
the liberation of the slave; their hands are as de- 
termined to strike the Union as Charlotte Corday’s 
was to dagger Danton. We pity the mono- 
maniac ; and when his disease reaches its acme, 
| we place him in our asyhims.— Boston Post. 


Bring on the straight-jackets, Mr. Post! 





THE TALLEST FORM OF GARRISONISM. 
The following article is from the pen of the editor 
| of the Keene Sentinel, who would not exchange with 
|the old Herald of Freedom, when edited by N. P. 
Rogers. Nowhe ‘rejoices’ in the position assumed 
by Mr. Rogers, and exchanges papers with him! 


Miss Abby Kelley is holding meetings denunciato- 
ry of Christian ministers and institutions in Ohio, 
in the true spirit of the Marlboro’ Chapel on Anni- 
versary week. She advocates, also, no doubt, the 
cause of the slave. 

We have now published the tallest form of Gar- 
risonism, in what is called the ‘ Disunion Pledge,’ 
adopted atthe last meeting, viz. not to aid in the 
election of ‘any candidate tor office, the entrance 
upon which requires an oath or affirmation to sup- 

| port the Constitation ; but in all suitable ways to 
strive for the peaceable dissolution of the Union, — 
that is, they go for No GoVERNMENT, and are ready 
‘to divide, and so leave the two and a half millions of 
slaves to the tender mercies forever of their masters 
and drivers! What consistent friends of freedom 
,to the slave! We rejoice to see Mr. Rogers holding 
/on to the Union, that the free States may continue 
to exercise such a moral influence as to hasten the 
period of general emancipation. ‘That influence is 
fast reaching the consciences of legislators, and in 
connection with the highest terest of slaveholders, 
now beginning to be felt, we may hope for speedy 
| action in two, if not three of the States. The new 
| market for slaves (‘Texas,) may for many years op- 
erate unfavorably in Virginia. 

Transcendentalism, Millerism, and lastly, Par- 

| kerism, have had their day, and bave quietly passed 


away,and Mormonism is in great distress, foreboding | 


dissolution, A fine opening for a new humbug. 
Stephen S. Fosterism pitched its key a little too high, 
and the diseords already are tremendous !—Ibid. 





WHIG ABOLITIONISM. 


‘If a man desires to make slavery perpetual, the 
cheapest way to accomplish that object would be for 
him to contribute an annual sum to keep the aboli- 
tionists in motion. They serve to drive the subject 
of Emancipation out of sight as a practical one.’—1. 
O. Picayune. 


Thats te 07 OS re ee eee 
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therefore it was not necessary to leave it; whereas the 
| political parties did not, a distinction which the gen- 
i tleman from Massachusetts did not appear to per- 
| ceive. 

Mr. Moody.—It is true, that a part of the Northern 
churches make anti-slavery professions, and remain 


|in full fellowship with the slaveholding churches of 
| the 
| their pulpits, while they close up their meeting- 
houses against the abolitioniets of the North. What, 
| then, are their professions good for? The Whigs 


South, and receive slaveholding ministers into 


|made louder professions of anti-slavery than any 


| Northern church has done ; and yet you did not be- 
lieve them, because their conduct belied those pro- 


Nay, you urged against the Whigs, asa 


| fessions. 


reason why Liberty party men should beware of | 


| them, those very professions, which you regard a suf- 
| ficient evidence of the anti-slavery character of the 
| Church. 

| Rey. Mr. Freeman said, he thought the gentleman 
| was wrong in calling upon us to separate from all the 
|churches. He believed the Church would stand, in 
spite of those who were attempting to destroy it. 
Mr. Moody asked to explain. He did not say all the 
churehes, but pro-slavery churches. He was always 
happy to make exceptions in favor of the very few 
churches (and they were very few) which were anti- 
slavery. Mr. Freeman said he didn’t know that he 
had any thing more to say then; and after making a 
few general remarks, he sat down. 

Rey. Mr. Fessenden inquired if the rule ought not 
to work both ways? if pro-slavery men ought not to 
leave an anti-slavery church? Mr. Moody— 

Most certainly ; ‘ what communion hath light with 
darkness?” * What part hath he that believeth with an 
infidel ?’ and what ‘ concord’ hath pro-slavery with 
anti-slavery? I would advise that these two discor- 
dant elements be forever kept separate. If there 
can be no ‘communion,’ no ‘concord,’ no ‘agree- 
ment’ between freedom and oppression—between jus- 
po and injustice—and there never can be—then I 
| would as readily say to the tyrant and oppressor— 
‘Come out’ from among the just and merciful, nor 
think to gain character to your wrong-doing ; by re- 
maining with them ; as 1 would say to the just and 
merciful, ‘Come out from the society of tyrants and 
oppressors.’ 

Gen. Fessenden said he was afraid, when he heard 
men. calling upon abolitionists to forsake the church, 
that they had another object in view, which they did 
not yet wish should become fully known. He was 
afraid their main object was, to pull down and destroy 
the Church of Christ. They never formed new 
churches, after separating from the old corrupt ones ; 
and therefore he was afraid they did not believe in 
having any outward, visible charch. He was a be- 
tiever in an outward church organization ; and felt it 
his duty to belong to one, for the purpose of sustain- 
ing the ordinances of the gospel. But he was afraid 
that those who called upon us to separate from the 
church, wished to see those ordinances overthrown ; 
and he appealed to his friend who had just spoken, as 
an honest man, to say, if there was not something of 
this sort lurking in his heart, and the hearts of those 
working with him. He separated from the Whig 
party because he wished to destroy it. He did not 
wish to see the Church destroyed, and therefore he 
remained in it. He would not, if he had it in his 
power, overthrow the ehurches of the land. Neither 
would he continue his connexion with a pro-slavery 
church—a church which declared that slavery was 
right—that it ‘founded upon the prophets and 
stone’—he would forsake it at once and forever. 

_ Mr. Moody rose to teply ; when Rey. Mr. Wil 
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rR sedniindadeertatiieds 

a7 All men are born free and equal—with cer 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
chains and slavery—held as chattels persenal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

LP Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parents, kidnapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Christian, (!) Repub- 
liean, (!!)' Democratic ¢! !!) America every year. 

IP Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

LF Slave-bolders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption ef power, and their despotic cruelty. 

i? The existing Constitution ofthe United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.” 








COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 


NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 














JULY 18, 1845. 








| This was an ecclesiastical matter, which did not pro- 
perly belong to them to consider. 

Mr. Moody said he hoped an opportunity would de 
given him to answer the friend who had asked a num- 
ber of questions. He thought that justice to himself 

jand those with whom he acted, demanded this of 
them, and he hoped it would not be denied him. He 
| was told that ke might have an opportunity to reply 
jim the evening; andthe Convention proceeded to 
business. 

Convention met in the evening—General Fessen- 
| den_ not present. 
Mr. Moody said, he could not feel that freedom in 
replying to the gentleman (Gen. Fessenden) who 
| had addressed the Convention in the afternoon, that 
he should, were he present. He would try, however, 
| to answer him as briefly and fully as he could, under 
|the circumstances. The gentleman was afraid that 
the primary object of those who called upon us to 
bbe from the Church was, the dissolution of the 
'Church. What reason has he for bringing so grave 
ja charge against those who have always stood first 
land foremost in the anti-slavery ranks; and who 
‘never turned their arms against the churches until 








they found that they were, in the language of your | 


candidate for the Presidency, ‘The Bulwarks of 
| American Slavery.’ We.were told to-day that there 
| had been already enough said on this subject. That 
| means—we may talk about slavery, if we please, but 
| we must say nothing against its ‘ bulwarks,’ its chief 
defences. We may speak and write, get up a polit- 


ical party, and vote against an atrocious system, but 


its chief supports, its main pillars, its ‘ bulwarks,’ are 
}hardly worth fifteen minutes’ attention. * We do not 
‘form new churches.’ This has been done in some 
| places, where those who came out were sufficiently 
numerous. It is true that some: of the abolitionists 
, do not believe in organized churches, or human gov- 
ernmeats, but by far the greater part of them believe 
in both. But supposing they did not—would you 
| have them, after pulling down the old ‘ bulwarks’ of 
|slavery, go-and build up new ones? The gentleman 
‘came out from the Whig party because he wished to 
| destroy it.’ He is a believer in human governments, 
land, of course, a believer in one or more political par- 
ties. It, then, he wishes to ‘destroy’>a_pro-slavery 
| party, and build up a ‘Liberty party’ in ite stead ; 
and if that principle of action is sound, why does 
he not apply it to a pro-slavery church, by ‘ coming 
| out,’ for the purpose of destroying it, and building 
|up a‘ Liberty’ church in its stead ? He wants to see 
| the ‘ordinances of the gospel administered.’ Those 
}erdinances are only means—never ends; and can 
| they not be administered as well in an anti-slavery 
| church as a pro-slavery one? He would not belong to 
|a pro-slavery church, but would forsake it. What is 
the character of the one of which he is now a mem- 
ber? Here the chairman fnterpoved by saying, that 
he thought it out of order for the gentleman to go on 
in the absence of the person to whom he was replying. 
Gen. Appleton thought the gentleman was perfect- 
| ly in order, and hoped he might proceed. 


Mr. Moody.—I was inquiring after the character of 
| the church, of which the friend to whom | am reply- 
ting isnowa member. Has it done aught for the 
tslave? Has it ‘lifted up its voice like a trumpet,’ and 
| borne faithful testimony against the oppressor? Is its 
| pulpit free to the advocates of the helpless bondmen ? 
Are the doors of its sanctuary flung wide open to 
| the panting fugitive ? Is it laboring now, in obedience 
to the command of its divine Master, to ‘undo the 
| heavy burdens,’ to ‘ break every yoke, and let the 
| oppressed go free’? Or does it, on the contrary, op- 


|pose the efforts of the earnest and devoted men, 
who are laboring to accomplish thatend? Does it not 
give its voice against them, and strike hands with 
| the oppressor? Does it not form one link in the great 
| ecclesiastical chain which is now binding millions of 
| human beings in slavery? In other words, is it not at 
| this time, and is he not as a member, in full com- 
munion and fellowship with that great religious body 
| which has recently told the world that slaveholding 
lis, with it, ‘no bar to Christian communion’? And 
| yet he tells us that he will not fellowship a pro-sla- 
very church! Iam sorry the gentleman is not here. 
|'To my mind, he involves himself in some gross in- 
| consistencies, which I would like to have him recon- 
|cile, if he can. He is a believer in the rightfulness 
| of political parties ; and yet he ‘comes out’ from an 
| old corrupt, pro-slavery party, for the avowed pur- 
pose of destroying it, and building up a pure Liberty 
party in its stead. And he continues to fellowship 
,an old, corrupt, pro-slavery church, when he might 
|with equal propriety, and far stronger reasons, 
‘ destroy’ it, and build up a pure anti-slavery church 
in its place. 

Mr. Moody left the platform, without any one 
offering to reply, or making any further remarks 
on the subject ; and after a moment's silence, the 
Convention proceeded to business; which looked as 
if a little caucussing had heen done between ses- 
sions, for the purpose of getting rid of the trouble- 
some subject. 

During the afternoon of the second day, Mr. Lin- 
coln, of Hallowell, offered the following resolution : 
‘ That slavery, as it exists in this country, is always 
sinful in the highest degree ; and therefore it cannot 
be sustained, politically or ecclesiastically, without a 
sacrifice of Christian character.’ Mr. Moody moved 
to amend, by adding the words—‘ And it is the duty 
of all Christians to separate from every institution, 
religious or political, which persists in sustaining it.’ 
He remarked, that the adoption of this amendment 
with the resolve would not subject them to the re- 
proach of being called ‘ Come-outers,’ although they 
might be called separatists. 

A gentleman from York county said he was op- 
posed to the amendment, because it asked us to leave 
the government, for that sustains slavery; and if we 
withdraw from the government, where shall we go? 
Shall we perch ourselves upon the moon, and preach 
anti-slavery to the inhabitants of this revolving earth, 
from that distant satellite ? 

Mr. Moody reminded the gentleman, that the Con- 
stitution and Government were two things. The gen- 
tleman has already forsaken the Government, and 
joined the Liberty party, without being compelled to 
| mount the moon; and he might with, equal safety 


the ranks.of anti-slavery. He was notone of | those 
who think it right to ‘consent with thieves, and be 
partaker with adulterers,’ for the sake of abolishi 
theft and adultery, Neither was it right for him to 
support a pro-slavery Constitution and Government, 
for the sake of abolishing slavery. ‘i 
the table, which gave it its quietus; although three 
ineffectual attempts were afterwards made by the 


for consideration. 











A resolve was afterwards introduced by Mr. Wil- 
ley, declaring it to-be a crime for us to support sla- 
very by our political power. 

Mr. N. A. Foster moved to amend by inserting the 
words ‘ecclesiastical or,’ making it read ‘ ecclesiasti- 
cal or political power.’ Mr. Foster urged the incon- 
sistency of declaring it to be a crime to support sla- 
very by our political power, without uttering one 
word in condemnation of those who give to it the sup- 
port of their religious power. We are here denounc- 
ing as enemies all those who support slavery politi- 
cally, while those who give their religious influence 
in supgort of the same abominations, are suffered to 
go unrebuked. 

The amendment was voted down, and the resolve 
adopted. 

A resolve was introduced, (among others) sympa- 
thizing with Torrey and Walker, and declaring that 
‘lawful ’ measures should be taken for their relief. 

A stranger, who allowed himself to be called a 
minister, asked what could be ‘lawfally’ done? 
These men, he said, had committed crimes, for 
which they were now being lawfully punished; and 
how could you ¢ lawfully’ release them from the pun- 
ishment ? 

Gen. Appleton and Gen. Fessenden replied to him 
with great power, applying to him many severe but 
merited rebukes. They both wondered that a man 
calling himself a minister of the gospel could, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, be ignorant of his 
duty to his brethren in bonds. 

Mr. Foster.—Ministers have so long been ignorant 
of their duty as Christians, that to me it is matter of 
| rejoicing that one can be found willing to inquire after 
\it. There are twenty or thirty clergymen in this 
city, and a third man cannot be found among them, 
| possessing sufficient interest in the welfare of the 





| slave to come in here and make the simple inquiry, 
| what can be done in his behalf? And I hope our 
friends will not censure too severely any one of that 
class, whose sins of ignorance they have just now 
been winking at. 

{ heard several persons, among them the editor of 
the * Liberty Standard,’ declare publicly, in the Con- 
vention, that the Liberty party was purely political , 
and they never intended to touch the religious bear- 
Yours, ARGUS. 





ing of the question. 





NON-RESISTANGE----OUR FIRST NUMBER----THE 
NORTHERN PRESS. 


Whilst we have the greatest respect for non-re- 
| sistants, we beg leave to think and act for ourselves. 
| If Washington and his compatriots had relied upon 
‘moral power’ only, the paw of the huge Lion of 
Britannia would be now quietly resting upon the 
necks of the American people. If non-resistance 
be right, then is self-defence in individuals and so- 
cieties wrong, and the walls of every penitentiary 
in the Union ought to be knocked down, and their 
inmates turned to ravage the land with impu- 
nity. Wesay that when society fails to protect us, 
we are authorized by the Jaws of God and nature to 
defend ourselyes; based upon the right, ‘the pistol 
and bowie knife’ are tous as sacred as the gown 
and pulpit, and the Omnipotent God of Battles is 
our hope and trust for victorious vindication. ‘Mor- 
al power’ is much; with great, good, true-souled 
men, it is stronger than the bayonet! but with the 
cowardly and the debased it is an ‘ Unknown God.’ 
Experience teaches us, justice teaches us, instinct 
teaches us, religion teaches us that it loses none of 
| its force by being backed with ‘cold steel and the 
| flashing blade, ‘the pistol and the bowie knife..— 
Without these, ‘moral power’ has been, and will be 
again ridden on a rail, it will be graced with a plu- 
migerous coat of less enviable colors than that of 
| Joseph of old, and not so easily torn off! Moral 

power stands by and sees men slain in Vicksburg— 
Catholic churches plundered in Massachusetts— 
good citizens murdered in the defence of the laws 
in Philadelphia—public meetings broken up in 
New-York—the envoys of Massachusetts mobbed 
in the South—United States citizens imprisoned in 
Charleston and New-Orleans—men hung to the 
limbs of trees in the Southern States for exercising 
the ‘liberty of speech ’—Lovejoy murdered in Hli- 
nois—Joe Smith assassinated in the s@nctuary of 
the law. She stood by in Paris, during the French 
Revolution, and saw the peasant and the prince, 
male and female— the young, the beautiful, the 
brave, brought tothe block. She looked coldly on 
when Christ himself was crucified in Judea! We 
say, then, she is powerless of herself. Meet mobs 
with ‘ moral power ’—not so, thought ‘ the little cor- 
poral of Corsica,—they are to be met, (when will 
the American people learn it?) with ‘round and 
grape—to be answered by Sharpnell and Congreve, 
—to be discussed in hollow squares, and refuted 
by battalions four deep.’ Yes, they must be met 
with ‘cold steel’ and ball, ‘the pistol and bowie 
knife” and subterranean batteries—for they will 
never come to their senses while the ground is firm 
beneath their feet! Let us hear no more of this 
sickly cant, and mawkish sensibility. People at 
home and abroad, greatly underrate K tans, 
if they suppose them capable of lawless outbreaks— 
the few assassins who infest the best of communi- 
ties, we thoroughly understand; and we must be 
allowed to deal with them as they deserve! and af- 
ter our own manner. Cassius M. Cray. 





Tue Harsineer, No. 3, is before us. Its con- 
tents are more varied, though not otherwise more 
interesting, than those of t s numbers,— 
‘The Tendencies of Modern Civilization,’ being a 
summary of, and comment upon, Blackwood’s Sy 
nopsis of Si i leads. ‘Consuelo’ is con- 
tinued, and deepens in interest. The books reviewed 
are Mrs. Child’s ‘ Letters from New-York,’ end ’La 
Phalange, the French organ of the doctrine of As- 
sociation. Gen. Jackson’s life is reviewed from 
a most favorable point of view, and the belief is ex- 

that his course was dictated ‘by vital faith 
in the democratic idea? which ‘see an integral 


Now we could let this 





forsake the Constitution and the Church, and join in|. ‘ 









WHOLE NO. 757. | 





From the.N. Y. Tribune. 

LETTER PROM WILLIAM H. SEWARD TO THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT OINOINNATI. 

Avsusn, May 26th, 1845. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Your letter of the 16th of April, inviting me to 
a ‘ Southern and Western Convention of the Friends 
of Constitutional Liberty, at Cincinnati,’ has been 
received. You inform me that the Convention will 
not be composed exclusively of members of the Lib- 
erty party, but will be open ‘ to all whoare resolved 
to use every constitutional and honorable means to 
effect Ps. stepson of Slavery in their respective 
ia the United Bina ee oe 

I am profoundly sensible of the honor thus con- 
ferred upon me. uncontrollable circumstances 
concurring with my own disposition, oblige me to 
avoid the political arena, and devote myself assidu- 
ous to professional pursuits. If 1 could at all at- 
tend a Convention so distant, I should not stop-to 
inquire of whom it was composed... It would be 
enough that its design was to promote the abolition 
of Slavery, an object whose importance is para- 
mount to that of every other which engages or 
— engage the consideration of the American peo- 
ple. 

Permit me, with the utmost deference, to express 
a hope that the deliberations of the Convention may 
be condueted ina spirit of wise and. enlightened 
moderation. I have always sympathised with abo- 
litionists too deeply to be one of those who hinder 
or embarrass them, by complaining of their in- 
temperate zeal, and exposing the injudiciousness of 
their measures. But the cause of emancipation has 
now reached an interesting crisis. | The sentiment 
of jnstice to the African race has at length become 
a political element too important to be overlooked 
or disregarded by either of the great political par- 
ties. 'The expediency of practical emancipation is 
directly discussed in one slave State, and thousands 
are prepared for it in other slave States where the 
institution has seemed impregnable. _ Its advocates 
fail to convince the people that it is a humane, ora 
necessary, or even a harmless anomaly in our Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, popular action is checked 
by alarms concerning the threatened dangers of 
emancipation, civil wars and dissolution of the 
Union. We live in an age when the pacific influ- 
ences of Christianity are widely diffused, and we 
shrink from prosecuting even the most benevolent 
designs, if they seem to involve the calamities of 
war. If we analyze the national passion of patriot- 
ism, we shall find it to consist chiefly in veneration 
for the Constitution, and devotion to the Union of 
the States, Atthe same time, the seeming indiffer- 
ence of the people concerning the guilt and danger 
of slavery has been so irksome to the impetuous, 
that many who have been esteemed wise and patri- 
otic citizens, have come.to treat of disunion, as if it 
were preferable to further forbearance, or were in 
some way involved in the success of abolition, I 
trust that such sentiments will be discarded. What- 
ever hopes may be indulged in by-those who permit 
themselves to speculate concerning secession or 
nullification, we have enjoyed more abounding na- 
tional prosperity, more perfect political and social 
equality, and more precious civil and religious lib- 
erty, by, through and with our present Constitution, 
than were ever before secured by any people. We 
cannot know what portion of these blessings would 
be lost by dissolving the present fabric, and con- 
structing another or others in its place. Heaven 
forbid that we should even contemplate the experi- 
ment. 

Prudence in regard to the cause of emancipation 
forbids the indulgence of a thought of disunion. If 
it be confessedly difficult to awaken the national 
conscience while the patriotism of abolitionists can- 
not be justly questioned, it would be ruinous to suf- 
fer so noble an enterprise to be at all connected with 
designs which, however they may be excused or 
palliated, must nevertheless be seditious and trea- 
sonable. 

I grant that the annexation of Texas, through the 
failure of concert among the opponents of slavery, 
vastly increases the difficulty of emancipation. But 
still I trust that if that great enterprise be conducted 
with discretion, it will advance faster than the pop- 
ulation and political influence of the new territory. 
The poche em have enlarged the domain of our 
country. Let this untoward event only excite us 
the more. Let us rouse ourselves to the necessary 
effort, and enlarge indeed the ‘ Area of Freedom,’ 

Men differ much in temperament and suscepti- 
bility, and are so variously situated that they receive 
| from the same causes very unequal impressions. It 
jis not in human nature that all who desire the abo- 
ition of slavery should be inflamed with equal zeal, 
and different de of fervor produce different 
opinions concerning the measures proper to be 
adopted. Great caution is necessary, therefore, to 
gine a mutual confidence and harmony. No cause, 
nowever just, can flourish without these. Christian 
Europe lost the Holy Sepulchre, which had cost so 
many sacrifices, less by the bravery of the Saracens, 
than by the mutual controversies of the Crusaders. 
The Protestant Reformation was arrested two hun- 
dred years ng the distraction of the Reformers, 








and not a fur s breadth has since been gained 
from the Papal Hierarchy. 

I am far from denying that any class of Abolition- 
ists has done much good for their common cause, 
but I think the whole result has been much dimin- 
ished by the angry conflicts between them, often on 
mere metaphysical questions. - I sincerely hope 
that these conflicts may now cease. Emancipation 
is now a political enterprise, to be effected through 
the consent and action of the American people. 
They will lend no countenance or favor to any other 
than lawful and constitutional means. Nor is the 
range of our efforts narrowly circumscribed by the 
Constitution. 

In many of the free States, there is a large mass 
of citizens disfranchised on the ground of color. 
They must be invested with the right of suffrage. 
Give them this right, and their influence will be im- 
mediately felt in the national councils, and it is 

to say will be cast in favor of those who 
uphold the canse of human liberty. We must re- 
sist unceasingly the admission of slave States, and 


ToS. 


P. Samuel Lewis, R. B. Pullan, W. 
J fe we ; 
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7 A correspondent of the Boston Courier makes 
the following just reflections on the pageant which 
was exhibited last week in Boston, in commemoration 
of the death of Andrew Jackson—a man who has been 
a curse to his country and the age, and deserves to 
be remembered only with execration. He died as he 
lived, true to the accursed system of slavery, and un- 
willing to give liberty even to one of his miserable 
slaves; and giving utterance, almost at his last gasp, 
to the following bloody sentiment respecting the Or- 
egon question—‘ No arbitration but at the cannon’s 


mouth !° 
‘ THE PAGEANT. 
To the Editor of the Courier : 

Will you allow a plain citizen to ask whether the 
Boston people have really gone mad? I have 
lived among them, man and boy, at least half a 
century, and I have always seemed to discover 
something like consistency in their public conduct 
until now. When Presidents in whom we had no 
confidence, visited our city, I have never opposed 
the expenditure of a small sum, on the ground that 
in showing a seeming respect, and it was nothing 
more, t6 the man, we showed a real respect for the 
office which he had contrived to grasp. - But when 
such a man dies out of office, I cannot see that we, 
who have disapproved of every important act of 
his presidential life, are called upon, on any ground, 
to expend money for a pageant, which from be- 
ginning to end must be a lie, a solemn mockery. 

Ifthe death of Andrew Jackson had undone all 
the mischiefs of which he had been the author, then 
a jubilee that should last a whole year, and not a 
funeral, would be but a feeble demonstration of 
what this people ought to feel; but be has gone 
down to the grave, and unfortunately for his coun- 
try, his works have not followed him; they remain 
to curse his country to the latest generation. That 
he sometimes meant well, may avail him where he 
has gone, but it will not save his country from the 
consequences of his conduct. Had he died soon 
after he had laid aside his victorious sword, his 
country might with reason have paid such respect 
to his memory as is paid to the memory of suc- 
cessful warriors, a doubtful kind of merit at the 
best, and one which, if as we trust, he died a 
Christian, he will be slow to plead at the bar above. 
But, unfortunately for his country, he did not die 
when he had put to death her enemies, His mili- 
tary glory blinded his countrymen, and they, in an 
evil hour, committed the great error of entrusting 
their civil institutions to a wilful soldier. The his- | 
torian, who hereafter may write the true history of| 
the decline and fall of this mighty nation, will, un- 
questionably, begin with the elevation of Andrew 
Jackson, the first President who administered the 
government for a party, and not for the whole peo- 
ple,—the President who did not hesitate to annul | 
all the solemn treaties that had been made by 
Washington and his other gifted predecessors, with 
the native tribes, from whom we derived this good- | 
ly land,—the President who dared to do this in di- 
rect opposition to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, above whose collected wisdom he placed his 
own individual construction of the Constitution and | 
the laws,—the President who corrupted the tenure 
of office throughout the country, and made it de-! 
pend, not upon fidelity and capability, but on _poli- | 
tical service done to the dominant party,—the Pres- 
ident who seized npon the treasury, and dared, on 
his own responsibility, to remove the public money 
from the place where Congress had expressly or- 
dered it to be kept,—the President who used every 
means to deprive Congress and the Judiciary of} 
their independent powers, and concentrated them 
in the executive,—the President who procured him- 
self to be nominated for a second term, after he had 
obtained office on the promise of one term only—the 
President, the first one, who used his influence to 
promote the election of his favorite, and who in imni- | 
tation of the Roman emperors actually nominated | 
his successor,—the President who preferred to 
bankrupt the whole country rather than not control | 
the public deposits,—the President, who, from the 
first to the Jast, wished to withdraw all protection | 
from domestic industry,—the President who wasted | 
some of his last hours in promoting to the extent of| 
his influence the annexation of Texas, and, what is | 
a consequence, the subjection of the free States to | 
the slave power,—the President who did ali this, and | 
much more, to prepare the way for the downward 
course of his country. 














From the Kennebec Journal. 
THE RIVETING OF THE FETTERS. 


By reference to another column, it will be seen 
that the Texan Congress bas at Jength formally and 
unanimously accepted the conditions of annexation 
tendered them by the joint resolution of the Ameri- 
can Congress adopted last winter. The treaty sub- 
mitted by the Mexican Government to that of Texas, 
(proposing to acknowledge her independence, if she 
would refuse to annex herself to the United States,) 
has, with like unanimity, been rejected by the Texan 
Senate ; and there is no doubt that the Convention 
of the people, which was to assemble on the 4th 
instant, has confirmed these decisions. Thus the 
last thread of hope remaining to the friends of hu- 
manity has been sundered, and the curse of slavery 
is fastened indefinitely upon that beautiful territory. 
There was, in fact, but little foundation for the 
hopes, so sanguinely entertained by many, that 
Texas would refuse the terms of annexation, or 
that the spirit of freedom was sufficiently strong in 
that Republic to abolish slavery, and bring it in, if 
at all, asa free State. The original design of those 
who overran and revolutionized Texas was to ex- 
tend and perpetuate the empire of slavery, and it 
was idle to suppose that they would voluntarily re- 
linquish the grand object of their labors, when suc- 
cess was Within their graep. ‘T'o strengthen and up- 
hold the falling hamds of the ‘peculiar institution’ 
in the United States, by obtaining more slave terri- 
tory, was the ultimate end of their piratical scheme ; 
and when that scheme was about to be accomplish- 
ed, it conld not be expected that they would Deeks 
its advantages. 

‘The inquity is consummated, and the great mart 
for the slave-breeders of Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and North Carolina is secured to the Union. 
The internal slave-trade is established on a firm 
basis, and will now constitute an important and 
regular branch of domestic industry in the South; 
and emancipation in the more northerly of the slave 
States will probably be retarded many years—inas- 
much as the raising human cattle for the new 
‘Texan market will be so profitable a business as 
to make it for their interest to retain their slaves.— | 
The political preponderance of slavery in the coun- 
cils of the nation is also secured ; for by possessing 


| cussion, and the whole subject was at le 





a majority in the U.S. Senate, the South will control 
all political action ; and no one can suppose she | 
will ever yield that majority, or suffer a free State | 
to be added to the Union without a corresponding | 
slave State to offset it in the Senate. The speculators | 
and gamblers in Texas script will now realize cent. 
per cent. for their investments, and can afford to 
pay liberally for the corruption, fraud and iniquity, 
by which the last Presidential election was carried, 
and Texas annexed. 

Two years ago, few men could be found im the 
North so bold as to advocate the annexation of 
Texas. Now we hear peans of joy on every hand, 
and anthems of praise are ascribed to those states- 
men who originated, forwarded, and aided to ac- 
complish this iniquitous measure. Do we ask the 
— of ed pe change? The answer is plain. 

great and overpowering influence of slavery in 
this Union has done it. ud v a 

But apart from the slavery question, great wron 
has been done to Mexico—a friendly power; an 
should she declare war against us, as is not improba- 
ble, she would have the sympathies, if not the aid, 
of all civilized nations. To be sure, she may feel her- 
self too weak to fight us, but that only vates the 
wrong. The world will regard us as oppressor 
of our weaker neighbor; and as not only riveting 
stronger the chains of the slaves now in’ ne 
but as forging new fetters for unborn millions, This 
acquisition may be but the first step to the accom- 
plishment of as foul a wrong towards Mexico as 
was perpetrated upon unfortunate Poland—with 
this difference, that while Russia divided the spoi 8 
and the infamy of that deed with Austria ot teas 
sia, we shall stand single and alone, reaping all the 
benefit, and bearing al the disgrace. 





STILL RESISTING. 


The N. Y. Tribune, in a spir; : 
Annexation of Texas, says: Apmed exticle on the 


directly; on the slave clause ot the 







the Courier declares a it 
| eaeome gy it has not a 

we inay fairly presume 1 
will renee it mallee 
you have won an adv. : 


and deceit! but do not 
have laid down our 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF | ; >. 

The General Associatjém of Massachusetts conven- 
ed at Westminster, June 24thyand took the fullowing 
action on the subject ofslayery; ee ' 

A memorial was received on. the subject of 
Slavery from the Mendon Association, in the form 
of a resolution, covering the ground of several oth- 
er resolutions, as follows : 

Resolved, That we regard Slavery in the Southern 
States as a great sin—a violation alike of the great 

inet and spiri istianity, and that it be- 
comes us as members of the same Christian family to 
remonstrate with our brethren at the South, in regard 
to this sin of oppression. We regard, therefore, as 
very important, the suggestion made last year to the 
General Association of , Mee stmt by their Com- 
mittee,‘ That the Association should now address 
the General Assemblies of the Presbyterian churches, 
with whom we are in correspondence’ on this sub- 
ject. And it is our ardent desire that the General 
Association may kindly, but faithfully, address a let- 
ter of remonstrance to the Ecclesiastical bodies above 
named. And we hereby instruct our delegates to do 
what they can to secure such action atthe next meet- 
ing of the General Association. 

Similar memorials were presented from Brook- 
field, Middlesex Union, and Worcester Central As- 
sociations, The Old Colony Association presented 
a remonstrance. It was in these words: ‘The As- 
sociation, understanding that the General Associa- 
tion will be requested to take steps in regard to sla- 
very, involving ecclesiastical jurisdiction would en- 
ter their protest aguinst any such course, because | 
expressly at variance with the principle of their | 
formation as contained in Rule Second, 

These communications gave rise to much dis- 
h re- 
ferred to a Committee, who subsequently made the 
following report : 


The General Association of Massachusetts, hav- 
ing often and earnestly expressed their abhorrence 
of slavery, grieving that the system yet exists, and 
is sustained by some Christians and Ecclesiastical 
bodies, as authorized by the word of God; do 
solemnly ré-aflirm their faith, that the word of God 
is utterly opposed to slavery, as it exists in these 
United States ; and that as far as the Bible obtains 
the ascendency in the consciences and hearts of 
Christians and of the church, such Christians must 
and will separate themselves from all responsible 
connection with the system; and in the spirit of 
fraternal fidelity, we would earnestly beseech all 
Christians connected with the system, in view of 
their profession, to be living examples of the gospel, 
and in the light of God’s uth carefully. to review 
their opinions and practice ; and to do their utmost 
to free the church of Christ from the pollution of 
this guilt. 

Resolved, That this expression of opinion be en- 
tered on the minutes of the General Association, and 
that the Secretary be directed to transmit a copy of it 
to the several ecclesiastical bodies with which we are 
in correspondence. . 

After a considerable debate, and several unsuc- 
cessful attempts at amendment, this report and res- 
olution were finally adopted. 





SLAVERY AGAIN. 


The discussion on slavery was again revived, and 
occupied a considerable portion of the forenoon. 
The report on that subject, which had been already 
adopted was again brought up by a vote to recon- 
sider the document for the purpose of making a 
verbal amendment. The verbal amendment was 
made, but a novel question then arose, whether a 
copy of the repert should be transmitted by the 
Secretary of the Association, to the General Assem- 
blies of the Presbyterian church, or be presented in 
persona by the delegates to those bodies ; and also, 
whether it shoukl be sent to those bodies alone, or 
to all the foreign bodies in correspendence with 
the Association. 

Rey. Mr. Wolcott proposed an amendment to 
the resolution, and moved that the delegates be in- 
structed to present the subject of slavery to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in 
person. 

Rey. Mr. Rogers was opposed to the motion for 
amendment. The committee that drafted this re- 
port, (of which he was one,) were happily united in 
the sentiments it contained. They endorsed it in 
all good faith, They were happy to find that so 
many of different views could meet on this broad 
platform. He thought it would place the delegates 
in an unpleasant position, to compel them to pre- 
sent the subject to the Geveral Assembly in person. 
And as to selecting out the Presbyterian bodies, and 

resenting the document to them alone, he thought 
it would be making an invidious distinction; and, 
besides, it would be leaving such bodies as those 
in England and Wales, without correcting their er- 
roneous impressions concerning us on this subject. 

Rev. Mr, Bushnell called for a division. of the 
question, He would have each part taken up and 
tried separately. 

Rey. Dr. Fisk was in favor of the amendment. 
He would send the resolution as it was to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian church, and to 
no others, except to inform them what we have 
done. 

Rev. Dr. Bates was opposed to the motion. He 
thought it would look like entering upon a course 
of discipline with our Presbyterian brethren, He 
feared it would lookjlike an'assumption of ecclesias- 
tical authority, and this Association would soon be 
regarded as another Council of Nice. 

Rev. Mr. Paine thought the subject had come up 
in a very grave form. He would tell these bodies o 
the Presbyterian church, just what we wished to 
say. He would not go away round through Cana- 
da and Wisconsan to get at them. He would in- 
struct the delegates to present the subject to the 
Presbyterian bodies directly, because it had refer- 
ence to them. 

Rev. Mr. Sweetser thought that if the motion 
passed, nothing would he gained, but rather lost; 
that the delegates might by some means be pre- 
vented from going, and that there were nine chances 
out of ten that the resolution would never reach 
the General Assembly at all. 

At length the ‘previous question’ was moved 
and carried; so the motion for amendment was 
lost, and the debate ended. 


EE 
> What friend cf God, what lover of his race, 
will refuse to sign the following Pledges ? 


DISUNION PLEDGE. 

Whereas, in the formation and adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, following 
criminal and dangerous concessions were made to 
the slaveholding power, namely: that the foreign 
slave trade should be safely prosecuted under the 
national flag, as a lawful branch of American com- 
merce, for a period of not less than twenty years; 
that fugitive slaves should find no ion from 
their pursuers on any portion of the American soil; 
that slave insurrections should be suppressed by the 


combined military and naval power of the coun’ 


se ace i i al 

fore, ing that Constitution as a 
‘covenant with h and an agreement with hell, 
the mighty prop that sustains the entire slave sys- 


all suitable ways to strive for the peaceable dissolu- 
tion of the Union, as the most consistent, feasible 
and efficient means of abolishing Slavery. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PEACE PLEDGE. 


We, the uniergved, bere sslomly eden 





the new State; and on the admission into the 







Oppression,’ an extract of 
_jto Baworr Lewrs, Esq., of Cincinnati, and read in 





the great Liberty party Convention, held in that city 
on the I]th ultimo; but solely to indicate my esti- 
mate of the actual position to which you stand com- 
mitted by that extract, adverse to the cause of God | 
‘and the riglits 6f man. [am unwilling to believe, 
however, that you mean to do an evil deed, or to 
connive at wickedness on the part of others; and 
therefore 1 wish to call your attention to what may 
have been written in great haste, and without due eon- 
sideration of the language used by you in revard to 
the American Uston. 

You are a scholar; and none the less for being a 
self-taught one. Asa linguist, your proficiency has 
been so great as to secure for you the title of ‘ the 
learned blacksmith.’ Hence, no one knows better 
than yourself the force and meaning of words; how 
important it 1s, especially in all grave discussions, 
that they should be used with care and precision; 
what they generally signify, and how they are popu- 
larly understood. With the diplomatist, language | 
may be ‘ the art of concealing thought’ ; but with him 
who is upright in heart, it is the symbol of truth and 
honesty, both in purpose and action. 

You strongly reprobate a dissolution of the Union,’ 














THE BLOODY AND OFPRESSIVA SOUTH. 
| Here is another appalling record of the oppressive 
‘and bloody deeds which are daily perpetrated in the 
South, nearly oll of them the results of the existence 
. Who can read the following account of 
1 oie attempt of a band of slaves in Maryland 
bute to effect their deliverance by flight, at whatever cost 
the |—of the savage manner in which they were shot 
n | down or dengerously wounded—of the captured being 


e- | marched in chains through the city of Washington, 
u-| to realize a horrible doom—and all this almost at the 
i-| same hour on which cannon were firing and bells 
: |ringing to celebrate the 4th of July—without groan- 
ing in spirit, and being ashamed of the American 
name / 

Elopement of a large gang of Runaway Negroes.— 
We learn from a police magistrate, that sixty or sey- 
enty runaways passed ones this city, last night, 
en route for Pennsylvania. hey have eloped, doubt- 
Jess, according toa preconcerted arrangement, from | 
the neighboring counties of Prince George; Charles, | 
and St. Mary’s in Maryland, and are said to be armed | 
with scythes, bludgeons, and some guns. They left) 
the city by the road leading out through 7th street, 
and-are probably hoping to make good their escape | 
through the counties of Montgomery and Frederick, ; 
Maryland. We understand that nearly two hundred | 
citizens of Washington and the vicinity have started | 
in pursuit, who will, doubtless, succeed in securing | 
most, if not all of them.— Washington Union. | 







cetly in your views of t 
ure: you, in 

















fugitive slave might claim protection and redress—- 
you can eulogize that Constitution as ‘the Isaac of 
the race,’ or give it any countenance, either as an 
abolitionist or the friend of universal peace, is tome 





quite incomprehensible. {I am constrained to regard 
it. with tterable abh » and to labor for its 
subversion by all just and righteous means. Truly, 
as did those of old, against whom the prophet testi- 
fied,—_* We have made a covenant with death, and 
with hell are we at agreement’; and like them we 
have the impious assurance to say, ‘ When the over- 
flowing scourge shall pass through, it shall not come 
unto us ; for we have made lies our refuge, and under 
falsehood haye we hid ourselves.’ But I hear the 
voice of God saying, * Your covenant with death 
shall be annulled, and your agreement with hell shall 
not stand: when the overflowing scourge shall pass 
through, then shall ye be trodden down byit. Judg- 
ment also will J lay to the line, and righteousness to 
the plummet; and the hail shall sweep away the 


1 





Further intelligence since received, i the sub- 
ject in a still more serious light. The number of} 
slaves who entered into the combinatioh, is stated, | 
elsewhere, at one hundred or more. They came 
from three counties in Maryland, Prince George's, ' 
Charles and St. Mary. They were led by a resolute | 
negro, and were all armed with bludgeons and clubs. | 
They crossed the Eastern branch bridge, on their | 
way through Montgomery, and for Peeneylvene—~| 
The movement of so large a body of men spread con- | 
sternation among the people. This alarm reached | 





and represent those who are .in favor of such a meas- 
ure as exhibiting a ‘ pusillanimous distrust in God.’ 
In your opinion, it is a ‘suicidal arm’ that would | 
strike the blow; for the Union is * the concentrating | 
nucleus of the hopes and interests of the fature 
ages of humanity’—*‘ the child of all that the progres- | 
sive ages of humanity have produced of freedom and | 
virtue'—‘ the Isaac of the race, in which all the na- | 
tions of the earth should be blessed'—‘the whole moral | 
power we have and need to abolish slavery'—‘ worth 
the world to the destiny of human nature for the | 
abolition of slavery.’ The idea of its dissolution is a | 
‘ treacherous’ one, that should be ‘ banished from ev- | 
ery American heart’—for its lincaments are ‘ Satan- | 
ic,’ though it may assume ‘ the guise of an angel of 
light.’ In short, you seem to regard the panei! 
Union with as much reverence as if it were the | 
stone, ‘cut out without hands,’ which Nebuchadnez- | 
zar saw in his troublous dream, and which became a 
great mountain, and filled the whole earth; or as if 
it were ‘the New Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven,’ which John describes with so much} 
pious enthusiasm. 
On this subject, your language astonishes, shocks, 
appals me! If it be not used deceitfully—if it be not 
a mere flourish of rhetoric—if it mean what the peo- 
ple in this land, what the people in other lands, will 
understand it to mean, without some new and extra- 
ordinary interpretation—then I am constrained to 
pronounce itin a high degree impious, and worthy 
of all condemnation. But if you really mean nothing 
by it, or something existing only in the imagination, 
then are you trifling with common sense and the hu- 
man understanding, and worshipping at an unknown 
shrine. 

The American Union—what is it? 
or of men? 


Is it of heaven, 
Is it a fanciful abstraction, or a living 
Has it 
geographical boundaries, or does itembrace the globe ? 
What are its height and depth, its length and breadth? 
On what basis does it rest? For what was it de- 
signed, and what is its irresistible tendency? Is it 
imbued with the spirit of peace and good will to the 
human race, or is it at war with all the prerogatives of 
God, with the goepel of bio dear Son, with the sacred 
and inalienable rights of man? 

These questions are pregnant with meaning. How 
will you answer them? Or will you refuse to give a 
reason for the faith that is in you, in regard to this 
matter? Believe me, dear sir, I have no desire to be 


reality? Is its scope local or universal ? 


hypercritical, but feel deeply serious on this subject. 

The words, ‘ American Union,’ have but one mean- 
ing in the popular mind ; and whatever you may have 
intended to express by them, in your letter to the 
Cincinnati Convention, you cannot doubt that they 
convey essentially the same idea to the great body of 
the American people. ‘This Union is nothing more, 
nothing less, than what those who framed it intended 
itto be. It is the work of men’s hands, and therefore 
may be imperfect, oppressive, or monstrous. In your 
eyes, it seems to be without spot cr blemish— the 
end of the law for righteousness’ to every one that 
lives under it—so sacred that ‘ Nature itself would 
repel the profane disruption of asystem, to whose 
integrity every stream, from the Sabine to the St. 
Johns, is as necessary as any vein in the human 
body’!! And it is your object to make all others re- 
gard it in the same heavenly light! Those who call 
for its dissolution you would have branded as traitors, 
and treated as under Satanic influences ! 

Such, also, is the estimate placed upon it by James 
K. Polk, the President of the United States, in his 
inaugural address. He says—‘t The inestimable value 
of our federal Union is felt and acknowledged by all. 

New communities and States are seeking pro- 
tection under its mgis, and multitudes from the Old 
World are flocking to our shores to participate in its 
blessings. Beneath its benign sway, peace and pros- 
perity prevail. These are some of the blessings 
secured to our happy land by our federal Union. To 
perpetuate them, it is our sacred duty to preserve it. 
Who shal! assign limits to the achievements of free 
minds and free hands, (!) under the protection of this 
glorious Union? No treason to mankind, since the 
organization of society, would be equal in atrocity to 
that of him who would lift his hand to destroy it (!) 
“He would overthrow the noblest structure of human 
wisdom, which protects himself and his fellow-man (!) 
He would stop the progress of free government, (!) 
and involve his country either in anarchy or despo- 
tism. He would extinguish the fire of liberty, (!) 
whicl# warms and animates the hearts of happy mil- 
lions, and invites all the nations of the earth to imi- 
tate our example’ (! !) 

I need not tell you who is James K. Polk, nor un- 
der what circumstances he was elected to the presi- 
dential office. Professing to be a democrat of the 
purest stamp, he does not scruple to enslave men, 
women and children, and to stand forth as the repre- 
sentative and advocate of a most bloody and heathen- 
ish system, which degrades to a level with four-foot- 
ed beasts as large a population as swarms in all New- 
England. Almost unknown to the country—possess- 
ing talents of an ordinary character—he was nomina- 
ted for the Presidency solely because he was ascer- 


three-fifths of| tained to be in favor of committing the greatest crime 
Prop- | of the age, namely, the annexation of Texas, in order 


to give ample scope and security to southern slavery. 
The party by which he was chosen as its truest rep- 
resentative also claims to be democratic, and makes 
the loudest professions of regard for liberty and equal 
rights; but among all the languages of the globe, 
words cannot be found adequately to describe its un- 
paralleled hypocrisy and heaven-daring profligacy. 
it has a cannibal appetite for human flesh and blood, 
which seems to grow rapacious in proportion to the 
number of its victims. Dead to shame, its conscience 
seared as with a hot iron, and possessed of a legion 
of devils, it is desperately bent on perpetrating every 
crime that can inflame heaven, or curse the earth. I 
need not dwell on these facts, because they are as fa- 
miliar to you as to myself; but | cannot refrain from 
asking you, how it happens that you and James K. 
Polk regard with so much attachment the same fed- 
eral Union, if it be (as you say it is) ‘ the concentra- 


.| ting nucleus of the hopes and interests of the fature 





ages of humanity,’— the Isaac of the race, in which 


| John Tyler, so is John C. Calhoun, so is James K. 


| hands with thieves, and to consent with adulterers; 


| ing in Boston, May 26, 1845, by Winiiam Jay; and 


Washington, where Col. Henderson had the marines | 
at the garrison, and the Navy-Yard, under arms all | 
the night of the 7th, and arms were given out to! 
| members of the Ancostia Fire Company, who volun- | 
teered their services to give chase to the colored fu- | 
gitives. A number of families, consisting of females | 
and children, were so much alarmed that they aed 
: . refuge within the walls of the arsenal, and remaine 
io aut thine tees all night, under the protection of Col. Henderson and | 
the marine corps. 


refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow the 
hiding-place.’ My soul exclaims—‘tur witt oF 
Gop BE DONE. 

You are against a dissolution of the Union! So is 
Polk, so was Andrew Jackson ! 


For how can two walk together, except they are 
agreed ? and what fellowship hath light with darkness ? 

I have some other thoughts on this subject, which 
I must reserve for another letter. In the mean time, 
assuring you"f my desire to be a co-worker with you 
in every righteous enterprise, I remain, 

Yours for a dissolution of every pro-slavery alli- 
ance, and the reign of Christ throughout the earth, 


A letter dated Washington, the Sth, in the Courier, | 
says : | 

This morning, about 9 o'clock, it being ascertained | 
that the negroes had taken the road toward Rock-| 
ville, Montgomery county, (having passed through | 
the turnpike gate, two miles north of this city,) a par-| 
ty of about twenty persons went out with double 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. | fugitives. At 9 o'clock, to-night, authentic intelli-| 
é | gence reached this city, that a party of citizens from 
Boston, July 16, 1845. Rock ville, learning that the fugitives had marched on 





the skirt of their village, and struck into the Freder- 
ick road, had followed the runaways and overtaken 
them at a place called Logtown, where a fight ensued, 
the negroes resisting desperately with clubs and 
stones. It was then found necessary to fire upon the 
fugitives. Eight were wounded, two of them severe- 
the satisfaction with which we listened to it, as it) ly, 22 of the negroes immediately surrendered : 


- : -,; | many ran to the woods and made their escape, but 
fell from his lips, is not abated by a perusal of it in | ae of these were afterwards taken. It is "caval 


print. It deserves to be stereotyped, that a copy of) that 20 of the fugitives were captured and lodged in 
it may be placed in the hands of every thinking per- | Rockville jail. My information is derived from a re- 
Judge Jay is no ‘come-outer,’ | spectable citizen who left Rockville about 4 0 clock, 


f Bam >. Cp leoe, | this afternoon. It was confidentl 
. . sntly expected that 
(would that he were, both from Church and State !) | most of the negroes who fled to the woods would be 


but habitually prudent and cautious in whatever he taken, as the neighboring farmers had turned out in 
undertakes ; yet frank and inflexible to his conscien- great force, and would scour the country. The woods 
tious convictions, atthe sametime. The value of his near i oe soe gg battle was fought, were 
Address consists in the proofs which it gives, that, in | completely surrounded. 

relation‘to war, the clergy as a body, both Catholic) 


JUDGE JAY’S ADDRESS. 
We have received a copy of the Address delivered 
before the American Peace Society, at its annual meet- 





The Washington Journal of Wednesday evening, 


= 


barreled guns, revolving pistols, &c., on horseback | 
and in buggies, with a view to overtake and arrest the | 


and Protestant, are A BROTHERHOOD OF MURDERERS 
—as, in relation to slavery, it has been incontestibly 
demonstrated that they are A BROTHERHOOD oF 


or Catholic, is the very bulwark of the war system. 
‘From the fourth century,’ he says, ‘to the present 


heathens, by their reluctance to engage in mortal 
combat, either gmong themselves or others.’ This is 
true; and he adds—‘ Strange as it may seem, the 
church has taken pains not to discourage, but to fos- 
ter and dignify the love for war.’ The existing church, 
then, is thoroughly anti-christian ; and we do not see 
how any loyal disciple of the Prince of Peace can re- 
main connected with it, as a christian body. To 


solemn religious duty on the part of every per- 
son unhappily attached to it. Try it by any of the 
distinguishing features of Christianity, and it will be 
found to be at war with God and man. Like Babylon, 
it is incapable of reformation, but must be destrpyed. 
The true church has no stain of blood upon it—has no 
martial warriors on its list of members—employs no 
military.weapons—engages in no mortal strife; but, 
like its divine founder, returns good for evil, seeks 
not to destroy but to save men’s lives, fears not those 
who can kill the body, rejoices in the midst of tribu- 
lation, shrinks not from crucifixion, and is filled with 
the abundance of peace. This church is invincible, 
immortal, and glorious, into which enters nothing 
that is revengeful or murderous: its walls are salva- 
tion, and its gates praise. 

Judge Jay truly says—‘If we turn to the Protes- 
tant church, we shall be at a loss to discover wherein 
it differs from its great rival, [the church of Rome,] 
on the subject of war. It would be easy to show that 
its clergy, without exception of sect, have exerted their 
spiritual influence to induce the people of their charge 
to contend in mortal strife with their fellow-men.’ 
The difference between the Romish and the Protes- 
tant churches is simply that which exists between 
the harlot mother and the harlot daughter. The former 
is more diseased, but the latter is equally lustful. 
Woe to those who drink of the wine of their fornica- 
tions! 

Among other instances of ‘ solemn mummery," per- 
formed by the Protestant clergy, Judge Jay alludes 
to one recorded in the London Times, on the 27th of 
last August, in which the Bishop of Winchestér con- 
secrated the flags of the 49th regiment, then just re- 
turned from their bloody mission to China. The 
Bishop came upon the ground, attended by a number 
of the clergy of the diocese, and before the consecra- 
ting prayer, delivered an address to the soldicrs, in 
the course of which he said— 

‘I may bid you look back with thankfulness and 
honest exultation on laurels won in Holland and Co- 
oa peat stadia bo toe echieer ta 
co 
5 An Ls ores eps 

ploits in China, from the lips of the great in of 
the Pa the illustrious commander-in-chief of the 
British armies, when in his place in Parliament, he 
moved the thanks of the house for your gallant 
deeds. Those were praises worth living and worth 
dying for’ ! 

As a specimen of the ‘exploits’ thus eulogized by 
the Bishop, take the following, as given by Captain 
Bingham, in his account of the capture of Ningpo oo 

‘On the Chinese penetrating to the - 
in the centre of the city, they were seatltee oH 


be to get out of the city as fast as possible ; j i 

which, they were pete Bn in dense ete ibe 
narrow . The military now coming up within 
one hundred yards of the crowded fugiti 


a destructive fire of grape and canister." mew 
was the destruction of ne life, that the bodies 


pone Mg he te removed to the sides of the street, 
guns ursuit was 
iment 


This is horrible indeed. We regret that Judge Jay 
should attempt to excuse the Bishop on the ground 


tom, and, above all, the want of reflection’! Instead 
of calling him by his proper name, ‘a wolf in sheep's 
clothing,’ Judge Jay says—t Fewmen, f am persuad- 
ed, dwell with more unaffected earnestness on that 


Bishop of Winchester'!! It is eviden’ nee: 





come out from it, and testify against it,isan act of 


It would have} assistingand-encouraging them im their foolish at- 


of ‘the prejudices of education and the force of cus-| i 


in reference to the affair, contains the following par- 
agraph : 
We were this morning informed by a gentleman 


| from Montgomery county, that about 30 of the run-| 
Tureves; and that the church, whether Protestant | aways from Prince George’s county, were captured | 


yesterdayevening. The military of Rockville went 
in pursuit, and overtook them six miles beyond the 
| village. They did not yield till after a discharge of 


day, Christians have been but little distinguished from musketry. One man was severely injured in the | 


| neck by a ball: They were conveyed to the jail of 
the county. 


Bartimore, July 12, 1845. 


arrest of the gang of runaway negroes near Rockville, 
Maryland, that they were treated in the most brutal 
manner by their captors. When surrounded by the 
Rockville volunteers, they were commanded to sur- 
render, and because one out of forty showed a deter- 
mination to resist, a whole volley of balls from rifles 
and pistols was poured indiscriminately ae 
Those wounded are Ferdinand, slave of Wm. 


bly prove fatal ; James, slave of Edwin Jones, rifle 
ball in his back, which will cripple him for life ; Da- 
vid, aslave of John Hamet, part of his cheek torn 
away, and a ball in his back; David, another slave 
of John Hamet, his right arm completely shattered 
with a musket ball; James, a slave of Barnes’ estate, 
perfectly riddled with balls in his side and neck, and 
part of his cheek torn away ; Mark, do., a pistol ball 
in the back of his neck ; James Gray, belonging to 
Chas. Rye, severely wounded on the side of his face ; 


ball on the side of his face; Henry, slave of General 
Chapman, a ball in his back. Had their arms been 
loaded with fine shot, or even a little coarse salt, it 
would have answered every purpose ; but instead of 
that, the deadly bullet must be used, and aim taken in 
every instance, as will be seen by the direction of the 
shot, at the head and shoulders, instead of: the ex- 
tremities. They could not, however, have fallen in 
with a more brutal and cowardly set of people in the 
world than the citizens of Rockville. Unless they 
have greatly improved of late, there are but two or 
three sober men inthe whole town, and they are 
tavern keepers. It used to be said that more whis- 
key was drank daily in little Rockville than in any 
other town in the State, and from the valor displayed 
by them on this occasion, it is evident that they must 
have been aroused to the battle from their Bacchana- 
lian orgies. Whatanoble debt of gratitude is dae to 
them, for giving to our State such a character for 
brutality ! Some ofthem on their return, even re- 
gretted that they ‘could not make the damn niggers 
resist, so that they might have had the pleasure of 
shooting them all down.’ They were all marched 
with ox chains, hand-cuffs, &c., and driven through 
Washington Amagey & on their way to their homes, 
more like a drove of hogs than human beings. In 
less than a week, those Set escaped the balls of their 
captors, will be on their way to the cotton fields of 
Louisiana, while some at least of the wounded will 
die of neglect. Although slaves, when they behave 
well, are not badly treated in Maryland, for a runa- 
way slave there is no compassion. Although no 
abolitionist, I detest brutality in every shape, and 
think there are white men both in this city and Wash- 
ington, who are more deserving of punishment for 


tempt to escape.— Corr. of the New-York Herald. 


Deplorable Inhumanity—In a late Charleston 
Courier, a Coroner's investigation was reported, the 
subject being the violent death of a slave who had 
been shot in the night. It appeared, though not very 
clearly, that one of three white men had fired the 
fata] shot, more in wantonness than in malice. It 
was done at night, and the impression scemed to be 
that the gun was fired at random, not with any intent 
to kill the deceased particularly, or perhaps anybody ; 
though why it was fired at all, the Coroner's jury do 
not were to have been very assiduous in inquiring. 
At all events, the poor fellow was killed, and the 
three white men were arrested, but let to bail in the 
sum of $500 each. 

But this is not the inhumanity referred to. What 
we so designate is the conduct of a man who testified 
before the jury. This man said as he was passin 
near the negro houses, he heard a ning—went 
up and found the deceased iying on  hgaere. with 
a shot in his side—asked a few questions, covered 
the wounded man with a blanket, and went away. In 
the morning, the wounded man was dead® 

The witness coolly informs the jury that his ten- 
der compassion for a wounded and dying fellow-crea- 
ture urged him so far as to throw a blanket over his 
form—but not an inch farther. 


Horrible —A it of the Ci: i 
Sentero no era a 


tA 9. cinek tend 7" pre ez 
gn a foe the iberaion af bia sasee Those 





fips of the Bishop, all this is but pious cant. 


The Runaway Negrocs—Cruel Treatment from their | 
Captors—Shot down like Dogs—Triumph of ae 
keyfown. 


I learn from a gentleman who was present at the | 


rown- | 
er, a ball in the left side of his neck, which will proba- | 


Lewis Dey, a slave of Colonel Miller, struck with a) 
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restive and impatient to enjoy their joy Ay : —— 
boon. At length, disappointed, expecting . Me ie 
and incensed at their oppressors, they yo; r be sola 

overseer's dwelling, and burnt it to {he pa Te tou, iam 

little child, which they were unable t, Ag ee Dean Set 
consumed in the flames. The slaves, ei Php n; ] find that 
in number, were taken, and two of them Pa oT tig slavery in Me 
spot. The others were taken into an oq md On the am : antivelawe 
and chained to the floor. The house was a bow, ng me and Col 
fire, and they were, by a slow fire, burned 7 “te ie party ane 

in a most shocking manner, while tho air ° den to speak i”, § 
with their unavailing shrieks and screams: speak to; alt! 


The following is cut from a St. | 


40ui “% 
which it appears as an advertisement - * Paper, i 


* Lost Child.—Came to the brick house 
Third and Elm-streets, about nine o’eloc 
fore last, a black female CHILD, about 
of age. That its anxious and humane 
find it, TI describe it: A good-looking 
and branded on its head, face, nose, 


k Right he 
Owner 
child, mar, 
ms, 
fingers, hips, thighs, knees, legs, ank} hands » 


les, feet, 


| a negro belonging to the owner of the horse we 
| over to the said plantation ; he, too, was shot. Te 
same evening, the planter who owned the hore wi 
the slave, took his gun and went over to the plants 
house who had shot his horse and slave, and, ak 
stood in his yard, deliberately shot him dead. Ty 
son of the dead planter hearmg the report of the gu 


stand. 
was shot and immediately expired. The daughte 


| the planter then came to the door, when the mont 


drew his bowie knife, and eut her throat froma 


| cial, although no names are given. 


| Lyxcn Law.—The last Pensacola Gazette pe 

an account of the apprehension of a man of the me) — 

of Avant, and one of his confederates named Porm, 
They were subsequently tit 
to Marianna, in Jackson county, where they w 
hanged on Friday, the 20th inst., withont the font” 
a trial; and notice was at the same time gives? 
| four gentlemen of the blackleg order, that if tt 
| were found in the place after the lapse of ten bum 


} 
| 
near Apalachicola. 
| 
{ 


i 
j 
| 


| they should share the same fate. 


The wretch who murdered the Adcock family 


—_ county, Miss., was taken, and a correspon 
of t 


account. 


there beaten by three men to extort confession fe 


less. 
may recover. 


Frankfort, that a bloody affray took place on /¥ 
day, between Mr. Stealy, proprietor of the _ 
House, and Dr. Roberts, of Frankfort, in which 
| latter was stabbed, it was supposed, mortally —Lo 
ville Courier. 


From the New-Orleans Picayune, June a 
Fatal Affray.—Late last evening, there —_ 
affray at Phillippa-street, near the Lclipse cables’ 
which a young man, named Robert Creswell, 2¢ 
ina pAuk doce § house, was stabbed so ba 
died in a short time. The deed is suppose 
been perpetrated by another clerk, name 


d to a 
d Swit 


11 o’elock. There had been an old grudge 
the parties, which we learn had been wen 
tled ; but last night it broke out afresh, ané 
sult is known. 


Twenty-one Mile Bluff, above Mobile, Danie * 
Johnson 


the neck ; the quarrel was about a dog; Brae 
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came out of the house, when le was commanted \ 
As soon as the gun was re-loaded, th # 


ear, and fled. The slaves on the plantation risik) 
alarm, and the fiend was pursued and taken, aio 7% 
mitted to the nearest jail, to await a trial. Thee? 

fully terrific details are from a reliable source, nil m 
can vouch for their correctness, says the Comme) 


e Worcester Palladium writes, tied by themd 
to the top of a bent sapling, and thus sent to his! 



















George Hilliard, of Lawrenceville, Georgia, 4) 4 
suspected of robbing M’Rae’s store, was taken ale 
nights since from his dwelling into the woods, # 


ing in this, they put out his eyes, and left him sae © ; 
He was found next morning, and itis thou 


Bloody Affray in Frankfort, Ky —We lear 


diy, tts 
who immediately fled, and had not been ames! 


betes 


illed Robert K. Briiner by shoots a ¢ welcomed to t 







































and toes, by what appears to have been ie 
or some other humane instrument. ]f “wg ite, a and a half mi 
sogn, it will be turned over to the Cour to ris rs there on the 
with as the law directs. be Tac oat to Gorham, j 
Shameful.—* The tow-boat Swan assed « there. t fa 
body on the 22d inst., about ten miles above th, ~ up; much defa 
ses, supposed to be a bright mulatto—hed oy 0. ploody title of 
flannel shirt, and duck pantaloons, with ¢p bisa rn 412 1-2een 
around the neck, to which was atiached about ri Psi re the 
of rope!’ Such is the statemeut found jy the x I entered 
Orleans Bee of April 24, 1845. 7 was posted, I 
_How characteristic the indifference . looking at ty 
here. No one cared about it. It was a and adding, th 
slave. What was there strange about i: oY toa white lec 
were often seen by these travellers. [roy Mr 7 ‘ii 
were cominon, and ropes were no novelty be hasnaes : 
tirely is humanity effaced from the heari by slay os feeling» * 
Bis. deceived by th 
Inhuman Murder—Five Persons Butchored in Col the cloven fox 
Blood.—Beverly Adcock, in company with his = coul 
mother, two small children and two hegro boys. % ‘that there 
moving fiom Pontotock, Mississippi, eitier a: i the monster ¥ 
souri or Illinois, where a brother of Adcock resid - buking the hig 
A person of the name of A. J. M’Cannon from Cy SEE which come } 
lumbus, Miss., fell in company with them, and tin: ’ th, 
elled with them some days, until the 15th yl sca 
when, as the elder of the negroes says, he ae tility to the wl 
Adcock, his wife and mother, with an ois ‘ at, and pour ce 
asleep. He then drew his knife, and deliberately. that t ente 
the throats of the two children, a boy and girl,’ He ing 
then took the two most valuable horses, the ty» uw ogee sag 
groes, money and other valuables of the murders but boys had | 
family, and left, threatening to murder the petro Bs told that boys 
| they divulged the secret. When found, the bedi men, and that: 
of two of the individuals were considerably tor Me ‘ tha 
eaten by the hogs. -He was apprehended py a paent or | 
gentlemen of Spring Creek, about sixteen iq roarious condu 
north-east of Jackson, Tenn. After he wag ann. At Gorham 
hended, blood was found upon his knife and pata nod deal of Cc 
loons, which, the negro stated, he had frequently y, ak 
tempted to wash off, but could not. "9 place to spe’ 
; meeting that e 
Another Tragical ffair.—F rom the Marengo (Ale sturn there on 
| Patriot, we learn of another bloody affair whieh « ti t' 
| curred in Demopolis a few days ago. That pane, oi montnge = 
states, that as a Mr. Mayfield, in company with by jom that I mee 
wife and daughter, was returning home from chur) reeting of an 
he was attacked from behind by Theophilus Finbar, 0 find myself v 
| who struck him several blows, and succeeded ; he bee 
bringing him almost to the ground. Mayfield», ardly “tim 
covered, however, and as he arose, stabved Fisher, hall find more 
the right side, the knife penetrating the right lobe ¢ peals will be 
the lungs; whereupon Fisher drew a pistol, and x rt, I trust I 
tempted to fire upon Mayfield, but was prevented by I find 
| the crowd which had by this time assembled. Fidy, er 
| died next evening about sunset, and Mayfield ima ready to ac 
diately surrendered himself into the custody of & J tell them that 
| officers of justice. 5 Snot long remain 
| Four Persons Killed.—The Cincinnati Comm % pnly ask that th 
| cial of the 30th of June gives the following particuy ppressor shall 
of dreadful deeds of blood committed on the Wacds © ny difficulty ak 
| ta river,in Louisiana, a few days si Two pl 2 om ie ty 
H ver,in L ana, ys since. Two plu “a 
| ers living on adjoining plantations had a diffculty- : ready to'do' 
| An unruly horse belonging to one, jumped intor Ho it without 
| belonging to the other, which was shot. Soon a, ad relations of 
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a laborer of good character ; the murderer ere { This season of t 
The Indians have delivered up to the ener z © prosecution ¢ 
Fort Snelling, two of the Indians who rege q nings are shor 
robbed a party of cattle drovers m Charleston O'S ork until late « 
Missoori 4 ie 
: ium a not feel like ge 
Affray—An unhappy difficulty occurs Nig @ its object. ¢ 
Providence, Tenn., recently, in whic? ° tl ; not at all 
Trice received a serious wound from # ag I feel 
by Thomas Atkinson, Jr. The wound is 2? the need , 
ed to prove mortal. E . he that some on 
: 3 ne me. I hay 
An affray took place last Monday week * 1. pl e 
Rouge, in rry Lively and Baek ran é 1 on foot, y 
which resulted in the death of the former. If GMEhOwse 10 spent 
shot him at about ten paces, with « load 0 wale # with th 
which entered his breast The murderet Physical labo 
escape.— Louisville Courier, 24th ult. » ount of . 
Murder.—A. bloody affair took place 0” Rte, | dep dees 
the 14th instant, at a Justice’s Court "™ ie. the lal 
between two men by the name of Ba ot, AO labor 
Brown. Brown was Burroughs’ overs®™ (i) 7 ldo nix 
pute arose about a mule—angry words yon’ :% 8° not expect | 
stone thrown at Brown by urroughe—* Bei Sn 
Burroughs shot the other, who instantly Ogg) = books and colle 
roughs was arrested and safely lodged oh 7 / ! 
his trial.—Marietta, Ga. Courier, 15th paged expenses 
Murder.—On Sunday = ae 1s int . oe 
John B. Vascocu, living a few me me R 
ches, was shot in his aa bed. One of ose a : Vithout payin 
been apprehended, and is now in jail oP [ of the pro-sla 


that he is the murderer. 


Mr. Richard Servis, of Nashville, Abed bis 
tacked by two men on the 18th ult, ape’ 
broken in. His life is considered in danse 


: la 
A Duel.—An affair of honor took P 
Orleans, on the morning of the 24tb ult. 
ncing masters of that city. 
ave ll Both of the combatants ns 
ously. wounded—one of them i the bre 
other in the left arm. 
esterday 


Honer the 
ing. ta duel on the opposite bank of One 
with pistols, at the distance to 
them, at the first fire, peomen® the ba 
onist under caus! almos 

oe oor 0. Bet, June 14. 


To be continued. 
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me gentlemen ( 
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, I might p yssibly have been | 
ti-slavery professions. As it was, | 
ro-slavery stuck out so visibly, | 
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ple who pretend that they 
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really in earnest, they will 
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er shall stop sinning—that the 


loss to know what to do 


his oppression. And is there 


it that But there are some who 

ymething for the slave, if they could 
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The 

shall do for the 


present arrangements 
rreat difficulty with 


abolition of 


, bat Aow shall they do it with- 
arious sects and parties ? There 
( nalists, many Unitarians and 
Methodists and Baptists, who 
ff ro to work in the anti-slavery | 


eby they could gain ‘one proselyte’ to 
or organizations. So there are 
y noisy polit ns who would ery ‘abolition’ at} 


f their voices, if by so doing they could 


rite parties. Now, what these 


! 
is to tell 


them is, how slavery can be 


, Without disturbing in the least, their vari- 
ects and political parties. Nay, further, | 

uld like to have us tell them how they could 
ge the anti-slavery movement as to build up 
ind parties 7 Now, we must tell them 


that there is no possible way for them to do 
Sectarianism and politics are hostile to anti- 
The 


n of slavery is so interwoven with our civil 


l anti-slavery is at war with them 
ious institutions, that they see no way of 
Neither do I. | 
i that the words of George McDuffie, when | 


git, without disturbing them 


that ‘domestic slavery is the corner-stone of 
n edifice,’ are figuratively, if not literal- | 

So dol. Now, they don’t want to take that } 
out. The are afraid that our ‘ repub- 

edifice’ will tumble down, if they do. And | 
O, no! they had | 
her the ‘ corner-stone,’ compounded of the 


not prepared for that yet 


dies, and crushed intellects, and cemented 


d and tears of three millions of our fellow- | 
d stay where it is, with the whole weight | 
can edifice’ resting upon it, until we 

n in devising some way of taking it out 
There lies the difficulty. ‘ Our | 
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t remain 
edifics stand. And ‘our religious | 
ns, which have withstood the ‘ wiles of | 
Just 


provisoes, 


> ‘shocks of ages,’ so must they ! 
yare, nothing abated. With these 


us Hien pretend that they are ready to join the} 


hosts. But anti-slavery don’t want them. 
‘s already been surfeited with too many like | 
they love merey better than a paper | 
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em the claims uf humanity as para- 


ofconventional arrangements—when | 
tady manfully to do battle for the right, in | 
“on to the wrong, without stopping to count 
‘sexpediency—then, and not till then, will they 
ae Med to the thickening ranks of anti-slavery. 
~s Season of the year is the most unprofitable to 
esecution of our cause in this State. The 
eal ne _ short, and the people do not leave their | 
nt tte 5 and after working hard all day, they | 
going toa meeting, however interest- | 
Nii Considering these circumstances, I 
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There is no me- 
which to publish the notices of meet- 
Paying for the privilege of doing so, in 
ro-slavery papers here. 
Yours for the oppressed. 
LORING MOODY. 
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ANNUAL MBETING OF THE PLYMOUTH CO, 
A. &. SOCIETY, JULY «Tx. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Plymouth Co. 
Anti-Slavery Society was holden at the Universalist 
church, West Scituate, on Friday, July 4th, 1845. | 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Rev. Elmer Hewitt, of Hanson. Prayer by Rev. C. 
Howe, of Abington. A committee on nomination of 
officers was then chosen, consisting of Hon. Seth 
Sprague of Duxbury, B. Spooner of Plymouth, and 
Lewis Ford of Abington, who subsequently reported 
the following gentlemen as officers of the Society, viz- 

President—Rev. Elmer Hewitt, of Hanover. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Seth Sprague, of Duxbury ; 
Samuel Dyer, of South Abington; Anson Robbins, 
of Scituate ; D. Bartlett, of Kingston; Bourne Spoon- 
er, of Plymouth. } 

Secretary—H. H. Brigham, of South Abington. 

Treasurer—Edwin Morton, of Plymouth. 

Managers—Edward Y. Perry of Hanover, Briggs 
Arnold of East Abington, Elizabeth Niles of Abing- | 
ton, Rufus Bates of Hanover, William Whiting of 
Hanson, Micah H. Pool of East Abington. 


Pending the reception of this report, Mr. Joshua 
Perry, of Hanson, enquired if any of the gentlemen | 
named as officers of the Society, voted at the last 
presidential election for James K. Polk, or Henry 
Clay? Mr. Perry was of the opinion, that one or 
more of the gentlemen named as officers, voted for 
Henry Clay; if so, he wished to know the facts in 
the case. On this inquiry, an interesting discussion 
arose, in which Seth Sprague, B. Spooner, N. H. 
Whiting, E. Y. Perry, Rev. Mr. Tomlison, L. Ford, 
C. L. Remond, and others, participated; most of 
them declaring, if so, they could not vote for the adop- 
tion of the report. On further discussion, it was agger- 
tained that Mr. Robbins, of Scituate, one of the gen- 
tlemen reported as one of the Vice Presidents, did vote 
at the last election for Mr. Clay. A motion was then 
made to recommit the report back to the committee. 
The motion prevailed, and the committee immediate- 





ly reported, (after being out a very few moments,) to 
erase Mr. Robbins’s name from the list. 


The report 


was then adopted. 

The following gentlemen were chosen on the busi- 
ness committee, viz :—N. H. Whiting, C. L. Remond, | 
Robert L. Killum. 
The Rev 


been invited to deliver an address before the Society | 


and Rey 


Mr. Tomlison, of Plymouth, having 


on this oecasion, was now introduced to them by the 

. is : | 
President. His address was to the point, and very | 
ably delivered. He gave several reasons why he | 


could not, as an abolitionist, unite in the common 
festivities of this day. They were an insult to hu-! 

j 
In order 


to illustrate the hypocrisy of this nation, Mr. Tomli- 


manity, and a mockery in the sight of God. 


son supposed a case of a father with six children. On 
a certain day, notice was given to the public, to the 
father and his children, that at such a time, one of 
his beloved children would be sold to the highest bid- 
der, at public auction ! 
the father and his five 
deed is to be done—some of them even witness it. 


The sorrowful day arrives— 
children know the horrible 


The child is sold, and separated from them, perhaps 
Now, said Mr. T. would the father and his | 
five children, suppose you, feel like celebrating a day 


forever 


of jubilee—a day of rejoicing—while such things 
were being perpetrated among their own number? 
Would they feel like listening to the roar of cannon, 
No!. Neither would this 
nation engage in such insults to humanity, such mock- | 


and the ringing of bells ? 


eries in the sight of Heaven, did they but feel that 
the inhabitants thereof were all brethren, whose 
rights are equal, and God their common Father. Mr. 
Tomlison spoke of the religious education of the | 
He referred to the fact, that we can send the | 
Bible to foreign countries, to nations of heathen, as 


slaves. 


we ca]l them, yet even in America, Christian, (!) re- 
publican (!) America, we are prohibited from giving 
it to nearly three millions of human beings! | 
{ will not attempt further to give a report of this} 
able and interesting address. Suffice it to say, that 
it was well received by the Society, and did honor to 
the heart and head of him from whom it emanated. 
Alter the close of the address, a discussion arose as 
to the proper course to be adopted in future, in regard | 
to extending invitations to individuals to deliver set 
addresses before the Society ; some advocating the 


measure, others opposing it. Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON Session. 
Met pursuant to adjournment. 
Bourne Spooner, of Plymouth, one of the Vice- | 
Presidents, in the chair. 
On motion of Rey. Mr. Hewitt, of Hanson, a vote. 
of thanks was passed unanimously to the late Secre- 


| tary, Samuel Dyer of South Abington, (who declined 
| a re-election, on account of ill heaMh,( for the faith- | 


ful and efficient manner in which he has discharged, | 
Mr. Dyer responded in a short speech, saying he | 
was taken almost by surprise; he had done nothing 
but his duty, for the performance of which, he did not 
consider he was entitled to the thanks of the Society. 

The Society was then addressed by Lewis Ford of 
Abington, John M. Spear of Boston, Joshua Perry of 
Hanson, Rev. Mr. Killum of Hanover, Hon. Seth 
Sprague of Duxbury, C. L. Remond of Salem, Mr. 
Torrey of Abington, and Elias Richards of Wey- 
mouth, on the anti-slavery question in general. Mr, 
Ford spoke of the connexion of the church with slave- 
ry—referred to the late decision of the Presbyterian 
church, as proof of the pro-slavery character of that 
body. He considered the church the great bulwark 
of slavery. He spoke very feelingly and earnestly 
on the church question. Mr. Ford has suffered much 
by way of calumny and reproach, for his faithfulness 
in the anti-slavery cause, by the church and clergy ; 
and this may account for the fact of our friend dwell- 
ing so much in his remarks on the church question. 

Mr. Spear's remarks were principally in regard to 
the pro-slavery features of the U.S. Constitution. He 
proved most conclusively the pro-slavery character 
of this document, and said with much emphasis of 
feeling, that no abolitionist could take office under it, 
or support others to do so, without a gross and palpa- 
bie violation of their anti-slavery sentiments. There 
are only two hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders 
in the United States; consequently, the power to 
keep nearly three millions of human beings in bond- 
age comes from the support given to the U. 8S. Con- 
stitution by the people of the North,—by the voters 
of Scituate, said Mr. Spear. If you would cease giv- 
ing your influence in maintenance of this horrid insti- 
tution of slavery, you must refrain from voting under 
this Constitution. 

Rey. Mr. Killum said he was formerly the pastor 
of this church, but never before had he spoken out 
publicly in that house in favor of the slave. Three 
years ago, he said, he would have barred the doors 
of this house against the abolitionists; but he now 
felt very differently. He was ready to speak 
out against the horrible system of American slavery. 
He was glad the clergy and the church were begin- 
ning to awake. He spoke very feelingly, and his re- 
marks must have done good, considering the circum- 
stances in the case. 

Mr. Sprague’s remarks were principally in regard 
to the church. He believed with J. G. Birney, that 
the American chureh was the bulwark of Amer- 
ican slavery; and believing thus, he had come out 
from it, and united himself with an anti-slavery 
church. He said there could be nochurch so corrupt 
as one that supported and fellowshipped slavery. He 
spoke of the late division in the Methodist church ; 
he rejoiced at it; but the South, he said, withdrew 
from the North, because the North was.so wicked in 
were sometimes too denunciatory in their remarks; 
he thought there were some honorable exceptions to 


for several years, the office of secretary. 


the charge of the church and clergy being pro-slave- | 


ry, and he wished the exceptions to he made. He 





ition su 
naga “ 


| the spirit; therefore, 


den slaves. 


| systematic frame-work, to suit his people, with well- 


| cient in substance, as the bleating of a sheep; and all | 


Mr. Remond from the business committce, presen- 
ted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Society, the 

by the General Agent of the 
. 8. Society, for the celebration of 
the first of August, is worthy of our consideration, 
and heartily concurring in it, we will use our best 
endeavors to facilitate it. 

Mr. Remond spcke with his ‘usual earnestness and 
eloquence of the great importance of a due observance 
of this day by the abolitionists. The Society respond- 
ed to the resolution, by voting to celebrate the day 
with the abolitionists of Duxbury. 

Joshua Perry of Hanson, offered the following pre- 
amble and resolution : 

Whereas, the advocates and friends of slavery ap- 
peal to the Bible as authority for the lawfulness and 
right to hold slaves, making no distinction between 
the ‘Jews’ religion’ and Christianity, not consider- 
ing that the former is based upon the flesh, of which 
it 1s said, there is no good, and the latter is based upon 


_ Resolved, That that portion of the Bible, contain- 
ing the Jewish civil and ecclesiastical code, is not to 
be cited as authority to decide moral and religious 
subjects. 

The above preamble and resolution were advocated 
by Mr. Perry. No action was taken on them. 

After remarks by Messrs. Hewitt, Sprague, Spoon- 
er and others, in relation to the manner of observing 
the Ist of August at Duxbury, the Society adjourned. 

HENRY H. BRIGHAM, Secretary. 

S. Abington, July 10th, 1845. 





DR. OSGOOD. 
Sprivcrietp, June 17, 1845. 
Dear Garrison : 

Since the Convention at Boston, attempts have 
been made to remove the Rev. Dr. Osgood from his 
office, on the ground of his being an abolitionist, a 
moral reformer, and too much occupied in secular 
concerns ; but the true reason I suppose to be, be- 
cause he is not refined, popular, and fashionable 
enough ; for the Doctor, with all his faults, is not 
very aristocratic or dandified, but is a plain, home- 
spun man, and works on his farm like common peo- 





ple. I was somewhat apprehensive that the speakers | 
at the Convention had wronged him, if he was so} 
much of an abolitionist as to lose his place on account | 


Episcopal Church, had stated in the Convention, 
that the Doctor always preached against slavery, | 
both in the pulpit and out of it, I thought I would go 
and see for myself, having never ventured inside his 
house of worship before ; for if he always preached | 
against slavery, as Mr. Burt stated, I certainly should 


hear him, if | went but once. Accordingly | paid a| 
visit to the house occupied by the Doctor’s church 


|and society, and heard, first, a voluntary on the or- 


gan ; then, a short prayer, followed by the singing of | 
a psalm; next followed ‘the long prayer,’ in which | 
the Reverend gentleman began long before time, and | 
complimented Deity upon his excellencies, until he 
arrived as far down to the earth as ‘the angels that 
sinned’; and when he had hurled them to hell, he 
came to the creation of man, holy and pure; then to 
his fall, («In Adam's fall we sinned all’;) thence 
to the offering, in ‘ the fulness of time,’ of a Savior, 
his death, love, &c.; next their own acceptance with 
him: ‘the church which thou, O God, hast planted 
here’!!! then the congregation, the town, the coun- 
try, the government, the aged, the bereaved, the 
heathen, the world, and back again to ‘ we thy ser- 
vants now before thee,’ with a final and closing 
AMEN ; but not one word about the slave. 1 had 
heard that he prayed for the slave, always; but truly 
the Doctor, in his wide excursion before time, behind 
the throne of God, comprehending angels and men, 
(fallen and lost,) saint and sinner, government and 
people, church and world, (embracing things in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, and the waters un- 
der the earth,) forgot the poor, imbruted, down-trod- 
His sermon then followed, a piece of 
theological cant, without one word of solemn exhor- 
tation to his church to do the will of God, and put 
away their sins from among them; but a piece of 


trimmed notions of theology ; but nothing calculated 
to fit them for the great work of doing good in the 
world. Thought I, as I heard him, if this is the 
prevailing religion of the land, right or wrong, we 
do not hazard much in opposing it; for it is as defi- 


the harm it can do is to make people satisfied with a 
solemn performance, though a senseless one, There 
was not one brilliant idea, or soul-elevating thought in 
the whole of it; and if I had to hear such preaching 
every Sunday, I should be miserable indeed. It is 
unnecessary for me to say that slavery was not in 
the most distant manner alluded to, or any other re- 
form. The text was,‘ Acquaint thyself with God,’ &c. 

Miss Hitchcock’s lectures here interested several 
persons, I understand, in anti-slavery, who had hith- 
erto been careless. They have been followed up ev- 
ery Sunday since. A few Sundays ago, we repaired 
to the ‘Town Hall, (which has been open to Univer- 
salists all winter free of charge,) to hold a meeting 
according to appointment. We found the door lock- 
ed, it having been decided not to let the Hall on 
Sunday for any other than a religious meeting—and 
those meetings were not religious! ! We appointed, 
then,-a religious meeting, on the Common, an hour 
from the time, and had as large, attentive, and re- 
spectable an audience as the town of Springfield af- 
forded, though it was caricatured in the ‘ Gazette’ as 
a ‘fanfarronade, &c., headed by ‘ Garrison fanatics.’ 
For nearly two hours, the audience listened to rebukes 
of the church and clergy, which led many to threaten 
mobbing us, if we held another there. We appointed 
one for the next Sunday, unless we could have the 
Hall; and in the course of the week, I was waited 
upon by Mr. Brewer, crier of the Court, as one of a 
committee, requesting us not to hold a meeting 
there again, as the TREES would be injured, it be- 
ing, as he said, private property. The fence was 
down around it, and I told him it would make no dif- 
ference, as long as it was thus open. ‘ Well,’ said 
he, “you can do as you like—I have got a warrant 
against you and Dr. Hudson, and shall prosecute you 
if you do.’ Frederick Douglass came to town, 
however, on Saturday, and we succeeded in getting 
the Hall for him. He gave us three fine lectures, 
and we had a blessed time. Some converts were 
made, and much interest felt. If Frederick could re- 
turn and deliver a course of lectures here, much good 
would follow. A distinguished Liberty man in town 
says,‘ I wish he could come.’ We propose having a 
discussion on voting under the Constitution, &c., 
there being many ‘Liberty men’ here, and they are 
willing to engage init. Last Sunday, we had a fugi- 
tive, branded upon his breast and arm, and shot 
in his leg, and his arm palsied, on his way to Canada. 
His master had retaken him at Buffalo, and brought 
him to Saratoga Springs, to cure him, and he had 
escaped a second time. His appearance caused some 
sensation among the heedless. 


Yours, ANTI-SLAVERY. 





Guovucester, July 6 1845. 
Bro. Garnison : 

In looking over the Report of the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Essex County A. 8. Society, [ find a mis- 
take in connection with my name, which I wish to 
correct. It is there said that Thomas Haskell, of 
Gloucester, remarked upon the subject of free and 
unorganized meetings. Now, I do not know by what 
mode of twistifieation any thing that | said could be 
made to apply particularly to organized or unorgan- 
ized meetings. Tintended my remarks to apply to 
individuals, that we might each examine to know 
what manner of spirit we were of. I recollect per- 
fectly well what the substance of my remarks wi 


isighect dhinjad' hs Weds tnt ad Fe 
on the chureh and politics of the nation. 1 remarked | 
d the Wesleyan church, to which church he| that I thought he had not gone deep enough — 











origin of slavery—that it lay in the spirit that formed 


the church and the political parties—that it lay in the 
breast of each one of us, who wished to control a 
brother—that we might come out of the church and 
slaveholder deep within our breasts. When the list 
of officers for the ensuing year was introduced, as 
my name was among them, I stated that before the 
vote was taken, 1 wished to say a few words, so that 
they might vote understandingly. I said that, ac- 
cording to the doctrine laid down by Wendell Phil- 
lips at the New-Hampshire meeting, I was a mobo- 
erat. He thete said that any person that spoke in 
the meeting of'an organized Socicty, without liberty, 
if he had not signed his name to the Constitution of 
said Society, was a mobocrat ; and I had not signed 
my name to the Essex County A. 8. Society. Then 
Stephen 8. Foster enme down with a personal attack 
upon me, and spent a large portion of the day, warn- 
ing the Society against continuing me as one of their 
officers, and ordered me to withdraw from the Socie- 
ty, although 1 had previously informed them that I did 
not nominally belong to it. He treated me in what I 
sonsidered an unkind and insolent manner, and | sup- 
pose others were of the same opinion; for A. Davis, 
C. L. Remond, and others, came out in my defence. 
But I expect such treatment from Stephen S. Foster, 
and men of like character, who have earned a repu- 
tation by pleading for human rights, and now think 
they may trample on human rights to support that 
reputation. 
Yours, for the cause of humanity. 
THOMAS HASKELL. 





ARRIVAL OF JONATHAN WALKER! 

The intelligence contained in the following letter 
will create a thrilling sensation in the breasts of 
thousands who have deplored the imprisonment of 
the noble Waker as among the blackest atrocities 
ofthe age. We presume he is now with his long 
bereaved family—and what a meeting it must have 
been to them all! He was kept in a loathsome pris- 
on about eleven months, a large portion of the time 
heavily ironed. It has cost in all, some $1400 to ef- 
fect his deliverance, by the payment of fines, lawyers’ 
fees, &c. As soon as practicable, we hope he will 
make his appearance before thronging multitades in 
this Commonwealth and elsewhere, and lift up THAT 


| of it; and as the Rev. Mr. Burt, of the Methodist | BRANDED HAND in their presence, that thus a 


fire may be kindled against slavery that shall not 
cease to burn till the shackles of every slave be melted, 
and the trump of jubilee sounded throughout the 
land. We long to see this Christian martyr, face to 
face, that we may thank him for what he has done, 
and bless him for what he has suffered, in the cause 
of God and Liberty.— Ed. 


New-York, July 12, 1845. 
Wa. Lioyvp Garrison : 

Dear Fritnp—You will be rejoiced to hear of the 
safe arrival in New-York of that noble, devoted and 
suffering friend of the slave, Jonarman Wacker. 
I have just had the pleasure of taking him by the 
hand, in the Anti-Slavery Office. He arrived yester- 
day, in the brig Lowber, from Pensacola, and will 
leave here on Monday, for his home in Harwich, 
Mass. His health has evidently suffered some dur- 
ing his long and painful confinement in the dungeon 
of Pensacola ; but in despite of these sufferings, he 
is one of the noblest specimens of that daring and 
hardy race of *‘ Massachusetts men’ that I have ever 
seen. His apparel, however, indicates the hardships 
through which he has passed, and the consequent 
poverty to which these human (?) harpies have re- 
duced him. 

On the palm and ball of his right hand, the letters 


of about double this size and rudely formed, are dis- 
tinetly visivle, burnt in with the red-hot branding 


iron of the Slave Court—THE UNITED STATES 
SLAVE COURT IN FLORIDA. 
give him a warm reception in Boston. 

Truly yours, ELIAS SMITH. 


I need not say, 





> Another specimen of the freedom enjoyed in 
this country, to be gazed at by jeering Europe ! 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Savannan, July 7, 1845. 

A man, avowing himself an abolitionist, and public- 
ly attempting to give currency to his sentiments, 
was yesterday arrested by the Police and committed 
to the watch house. At night, a crowd attempted to 
get him out, to be tarred and feathered, but did not 
succeed. A second attempt was made this morning, 
when he was brought before the Mayor. He was 
saved only by the firmness of that functionary, who 
seized a pistol and threatened to shoot the first man 
that made the attempt. This is no place for abolition- 
ists. They can no good to white or black. 

[We learn from the Savannah Georgian, that the 
name of the person alluded to in the above letter is 
Jeremiah O'Meara, of Canada, and that he arrived in 
the Celia from this port.) 7" 





James Slaught, an old citizen of Dayton, Ohio, vis- 
ited Harrison county, Ky., last May, to attend the 
trial of his son, arraigned for man-slaughter. While 
there, he was indicted for tampering with one or two 
slaves, and informing them how to escape from bon- 
dage, and thrown into prison. The lawers employed 
by him for himself and his son, taking advantage of 
his condition, exacted from him by way of fees, notes 
to the amount of fifteen or seventeen hundred dollars ! 
He is now lying m jail, awaiting his trial, and will 
probably be sentenced to the penitentiary. Whether 
he is guilty of the offence charged upon him, or 
whether the whole thing was a trick to deprive his 
son of the advantage of his testimony, is not known. 
He is an old citizen of Dayton ; was once elected by 
the Democracy of Montgomery County, Treasurer, 
and is yet a member of that party.—Cincinnati Her- 
ald. 





The Barbadoes Globe furnishes us with the follow- 
ing items of island news. A vessel had arrived at 
Trinidad, in 96 days from Calcutta, and 41 days from 
the Cape of Good Hope, with 217 hill coolies on 
board; five deaths had occurred during the pa ’ 
but the appearance of the people was aeoaie 
very healthy ; farther arrivals were expected, and 
pleasing hopes entertained that they would prove 
stendy and valuable laborers. 


The Supreme Court of Louisiana have decided that 
Sally Muller, claimed as a slave by Louis Belmonti 
and John F. Miller, is and always has been legally 
free. Miller alleged that she was born a slave and 
his property ; as snch he brought her up, and as such 
he sold her to Louis Belmonti. Immediately on ob- 





taining this , she commenced a suit for dam- 
ages. She has been enslaved near a quarter of a 
century. 


Singular and melancholy result of a Race.—The 
horse named by Mr. Conover, in the hurdle race, 
over the Beacon course, on Monday, belonged to 
Mr. John Van Sicklen, of Long Island ; the first and 
second riders of the horse were thrown and badly 
injured ; the horse lost the race and was distanced ; 
and Mr. Van Sicklen, in going home on Monday 
night, was thrown from his wagon in the streets of 
Brooklyn, the wagon wheels passed over his neck, 
and he died in great y on Tuesday morning, 
about 11 o'clock. The is called Snaky Hissey. 


A Millerite Suit—The New-Bedford Mercury says 
that Mr. Webster and Mr. Choate are in an 
important law suit, which is soon to be tried, and 
which inyolves the question, ‘Whether property 


tranferred by a person while under the excitement | Rity will be "aia to partake of any lunch which the 
seats illeri is binding ?’ friends may have brought with them, and at 4 o'clock, 
and hallucination of Millerism, is binding?’ The os Wi be given ug: at tee calabieaed Vedio fan 


pete agp gieaatle there tyetiogs pings his 
son, under the supposition that he wo 
no more use for it. He reserved one th 


A young woman, teacher of a school at Concord, 
‘Mass., was found drowned in the river there on| 


Soon 


Xe 
: 







UP Hail ! hail ! the glorious Jubilee ! 
PIO-NICS FOR THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
It is proposed that meetings be held in 


Danvers New Mills, Essex County, 
Lowell, Middlesex “ 

- Waltham, “ “ 
Dedham, Norfolk “ 
Duxbury, Plymouth “ 
Fall River, ristol “ 
Leicester, Worcester “ 
Westminster, “ “ 


Processions, with banners and music, should be 
formed to march from the places above named to the 

aces of meeting, and where it is practicable, music 
should be provided to the exercises, and give op- 
portunity for an occasional change of position. And 
it is partieularly requested, that our friends in each 
town in the county will immediately meet together 
and appoint marshals, to correspond and co-operate 
with the Chief Marshals, — will be named in next | 
week's Liberator,) in making the needful prepara- | 
tions. j 
A vigorous circulation of the ANTI-SLAVERY | 
PEACE PLEDGE and of the DISUNION PLEDGE 
before the first of August, will form an excellent 
preparation for these meetings, and we shall hope to 
have a large accession of signatures at the meetings 
themselves. Those Pledges are as follows : 


CHARLES K. WHIPPLE, 
General Agent. 








FIRST OF AUGUST IN NORFOLK COUNTY. 

The abolitionists in Norfolk County are hereby in- 
formed that, in compliance with the request of the 
General Agent of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, 
the Board of Managers of the Norfolk Co. A. 8. So- 





CASSIUS M. oLayY. 

The artiele from Mr. Clay's pen, on our first page, 
in defence of the use of ‘cold steel and the flashing 
blade, the pistol and the bowie-knife,’ will doubtless 
shock miany who are opposed to what they consider 
our ultra peace views; but the only difference be- 
tween them and himself is, that he is not two-faced, 
and dares to act consistently. Mr. Clay is right in 
believing that between the use of the bowie-knife at 
discretion, and non-resistance to enemies, there is no 
stopping-place. But he talks wildiy when he makes 
moral power, unaccompanied by the pistol and the 
bowie-knife, responsible for the murder of Lovejoy, 
the crucifixion of Jesus, &c. &c. May the Spirit of 
peace open his eyes to see the danger and folly of his 
present views! 

N. B. In the last number of his ‘ True American,’ 
Mr. Clay makes the following cheering announce- 
ment—* We are proud to inform our friends in Ken- 
tucky, that our subscription list, in our State, has 
doubled since our first number was issued.’ 





Svuppen Deatru.—The Mercantile Journal of the 
9th inst., says, ‘We are informed by Mr. Leonard, 
of the Worcester Express, that the Hon. Danier 
Waxpo, of Worcester, was found dead in his bed, at 
his residence, this morning. He was present last 
evening at a meeting of the Directors of the Wor- 
cester Bank, of which he was President, and returned 
home as usual in seeming good health—but when 
called this morning, he was found dead.’ 





DIED—In this city, July 13, after a very short 





ciety have selec DEDHAM asthe most suitable 


indian Emancipation. The members and friends o 
this Society, and the Massachusetts Society and its 
auxiliaries, and the public in general, are cordially 
invited to assemble at the Town Hall in Dedham, on 
FRIDAY, THE FIRST DAY OF AUGUST NEXT, 
at NINE o'clock, A. M. Whence the 
in procession to the Grove wheré the celebration will 
be held. William P. Atkinson, of West seme as 
Chief Marshal, will have the general direction of the 
hp aden of the day. It is confidently hoped 
that the several towns in the county will send up 
even larger delegations than on any former occasion. 
Besides the topics immediately connected with the 
illustrious anniversary itself, our own new dangers 
and duties arising from the annexation of Texas and 
the prospect of a pro-slavery war, will be considered 
and discussed. Let the whok anti-slavery strength 
of the County be present to express their deep sense’ 


of the importance of the events that now impend ne 


the fate of our enslaved countrymen, to our own 
hopes, and to those of the race. ; 
As to the details of the occasion, the Board entirely 


Agent, that ‘the convenience of all parties will be | 


eral contribution of provision ; but letting each indi- | 


proper time eat it on the grass in such plan and man- | 


provisions toa large multitude, justly and satisfacto- 

rily, on the pian comes adopted ; and that a great 

expense of labor, time and money may be saved by} 
the simplicity of the proposed arrangement: while at) 
the same time, the picturesque effect of the scene will | 
be enhanced by its adoption. The friends, therefore, 

who may resort to this celebration, will please to re- 

member that they must furnish themselves with all 

utensils, drinking vessels, &c. as well as provisions, | 
which they may require for their own ase. Nothing | 
but cold water will be furnished on the ground. When! 
the meeting adjourns for refreshment, the company | 
will naturally fall into groups, aceording to their af- 
finities, and partake of such stores as they have pro- 
vided for themselves. 

A Programme of the order of procession and of the | 
services of the day will be furnished hereafter by the 
Chief Marshal, Let there be a generous emulation | 
between the different towns of the county to see} 
which will send the largest delegation. Let all do 
their best to make it a proud day in the anti-slavery 
annals of the land! 

EDMUND QUINCY, President. 

Increase 8. Smitu, 

Anne Warren Weston, 


} Secretaries. 





SUFFOLK COUNTY CELEBRATION OF THE| 
FIRST OF AUGUST. 

This anniversary. will be celebrated by the aboli- 
tionists of Suffolk County, in conjunction with those 
of Middlesex, by a Pic Nic Festival in Hannineron’s 
Grove, Watrram. 

The cars will leave the Fitchburg Railroad Depot 
at half past nine o'clock, A. M., for the Grove, and 
returning, will leave Waltham at half past six, P. M. 

Addresses will be given by some of the most elo- 
quent friends of Freedom, and the exercises will be 
varied by Music. At about one o'clock, an opportu- 
nity will be given for recreation, and for partaking of 
the refreshments with which each social party will 
provide themselves. 

The Grove is delightfully situated, on the margin 
of Charles river, and an immense attendance is ex- 
pected from all parts of the county. 

The cars will stop at the aieel way stations in 
Cambridge, &c., and friends in that vicinity are re- 
quested to send large delegations to join us. 

Tickets may be procured at 25 Cornhill, at only 
thirty cents for both passages, if procured previous to 
the day of the celebration. 








PIC-NIC IN DUXBURY. 

The members and friends of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society and the public generally in Ply- 
mouth County, will celebrate the anniversary of 
Emancipation in the British West Indies, by a Pic- 
Nic in Duxbury. 
The friends will assemble at the Town Hall, where 

a Procession will be formed precisely at 10 o'clock, 
under the direction of Edward Y. Perry, Chief Mar- 
shal, and will proceed to Union Grove, where ad- 
dresses will be delivered by distinguished friends of 
the Cause. 
The exercises will be enlivened by singing from a 
select Choir, and an opportunity will be given for 
partaking of refreshment, and for recreation. 
It is contemplated that each individual or social 
party shall provide their own refreshments, on the 
original plan of Pic Nics. Pure and cold water will 
be plentifully supplied. 
he friends in the different towns in the county are 
desired to meet and select assistants to co-operate 
with the Chief Marshal, and make arrangements for 
securing large delegations from their respective 


towns. 
ELMER HEWITT, President. 
H. H. Brienam, Seer’y. 





WORCESTER NORTH. 
CELEBRATION OF THE ANNIVERSARY OF 
WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 

The members and friends of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the public generally, in 
Worcester County, North Division, will celebrate 
the First of August bya PIC-NIC FESTIVAL in 
WeEsTMINSTER. 

A Procession will be formed at 10 o’clock, A. M., 
in the village, rear the Town Hall, and proceed a 
short distance to a pleasant Grove, where addresses 
will be delivered by distinguished advocates of the 
= of Freedom, and a collation will be provided for 


Articles of refreshment for the table are solicited 
from those who may be disposed to contribute. 

Friends in the different towns are requested to or- 
ganize immediately, by the choice of assistant Mar- 
shals, and make arrangements for securing the at- 
tendance of large delegations. 

J. T. EVERETT, 
President Worcester North A. S. Soc. 
B. Syow, Jr., Sec. 
CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OF AUGUST 
AT FALL RIVER. 
PIC-NIC AND CLAM-BAKE. 

The Friends'‘of Freedom are invited to meet at 
Rodman’s Grove, in Fall River, at 10 o'clock, A. M., 
to commemorate the emancipation of the slaves in the 
British West India Islands. At 1 o'clock, opportu- 


tivals, called a Clam-bake. In the evening, addresses 
will be given at the Berean Temple, at which all per- 
sons interested in the cause of Human m are 
inyited to be present. The 


place for the celebration of the great event of be 


will march! 


agree in opinion with the suggestion of the General | 


best promoted by making this celebration in reality a| 
Pic Nic; that is, by having no tables set and no gen- | 


vidual or party carry their own provision, and at the | 


ner as they please.’ They think that the experience | 
of past years proves that it is impossible to distribute | 


illness, Nancy M. Standin, aged 13, —— of Mr. 
Francis Standin. This amiable young lady was es- 
teemed by all who knew her.—Com. 








EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA A. 8. SOCIETY. 

The members and friends of this Society are noti- 
fied that its Ninth Annual Meeting will be held on 
Monday, the 11th of August, at Old Kennett Meet- 
ing-house, in Chester county. 

t is expected that this meeting will be one of deep 
interest, both to the friends and the opponents of the 
anti-slavery cause. To the former, especially such 
as are embraced in the Pennsylvania A. 8. Society, it 
will be particularly interesting, from the questions 
that will be brought before it for discussion and set- 
tlement. It is well known fo all that there are cer- 
tain questions, vital to the existence of the Society 
and the interests of the cause, on which the abolition- 
ists of Eastern Pennsylvania have for some time been 
divided ; these it is intended to submit to the meet- 
ing, for a full and fair discussion, and a definitive 


| decision; so that hereafter, without distraction or in- 


ternal division,the Society may devote its whole en- 
ergies to the direct promotion of the common cause. 

he debates to which these questions will necessari- 
ly give rise, will not only interest the members of the 
Society, but, by the facts and arguments bearing upon 
the general subject which they will naturally elicit, 
will,we trust, be the means of converting to our princi- 
ples many who now stand entirely aloof from the an- 
ti-slavery enterprise. Other questions, besides, of 
common interest to all, will receive a due share of 
the Society's attention: particularly that relating to 
the propriety of abolitionists continuing in fellowship 
with the existing pro-slavery and popular religious 
organizations of the day. 

n addition to a general attendance of the best speak- 
ers we have in Pennsylvania, others from abroad— 
among whom may be mentioned Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips—will be present to take part 
with us in our proceedings. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 
E. M. DAVIS, Chairman. 
Hawortn Wertueracp, Secretary. 


ARKANGEMENTS FOR THE MEETING. 


Ample accommodations, we are assured by our 
Kennett friends, will be made for the accommodation 
of all, without respect to party, who may choose to 
attend the meeting. It isin contemplation to charter 
a steamboat to Wilmin ton, for the special use of the 
delegates from Philadelphia, so that they may reach 
the place of meeting in time to commence proceed- 
ings at an early hour. One o'clock was first thought 
of as the earliest practicable period that the meeting 
could commence at, but it is hoped, by the arrange- 
ment just mentioned, that we may be able to reach 
the ground in time to commence the meeting consid- 
erably earlier. 





LECTURES BY FREDERICE DOUGLASS. 
Frepvericew Doverass will lecture in 


Skaneateles, New-York, July 18 
Waterloo, “ 19, 20 
Palmyra, ss “ 21,22 
Rochester, “ “ 23, 24 
Weymouth, Mass., August 7 
Hingham, “ “« 8 
Kingston, + 4.9 
Duksbury, “ “0 


He intends going as far West as Buffalo—and re- 
turning, will hold a series of meetings in such towns 
as he may find it convenient. 





LECTURE ON PEACE. 


Wirtiam Lioyp Garrison will lecture on Peace 
next Sunday evening, in Tenean Grove, near Ne- 
ponset Village, Dorchester. Friends from the city 
and neighboring towns are invited to attend. If the 
weather is not pleasant, the meeting will be - 
poned. H. W. BLANCHARD. 





LECTURES AT ABINGTON. 

The Editor of the Liberator, it is expected, will 
deliver three lectures in the Town Hall, Abington, 
on Sunday, July 27th, on ‘the Sabbath,’ ‘ Worship,’ 
and ‘ The Charch.’ 


PLACE WANTED. 


Wanted, a place in the country for Samuer, an 
emancipated slave, recently from Louisiana. He is 
about 25 years of age, strong and healthy, and of 
good disposition and habits. He is somewhat deficient 
in intelligence, and would, therefore, require a little 
more than usual aid and oversight on the part of his 
employer. Wages are not his object. A decent 
home and good treatment are all that is at present 
desired for him. Address, 

JOHN G. PALFREY, 
State House, Boston. 


———— 
NEW-ENGLAND 


TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 





of every description, .at his residence at the old 
stand, opposite 264, No. 305 Washington-street, Bos- 
ton, entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All in- 
eg can see him alone, at any time, at the above 
place. 
Having had twenty years’ experience, he has afford- 
ed relief to three thousand persons for the last five 
ears. All may be assured of relief, who call and try 
Treage of his manufacture. He is now confident he 
— give every individual relief who may call on 


im. 
> The public are cautioned against the many 
quacks, who promise what they cannot perform. 
Having worn the different kinds of more 
or less, that have been offered to the public for the last 
twenty years, from different patent manufactories, 
and now continues to wear those of his own manu- 
facture, he is now able to decide, after i the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur ; gaan oad ey aah om Trus- 
ses, and will furnish any kind of Truss can be 
had elsewhere. 
i> J. F. F. manefactares as many as Meet dif- 
ferent kinds. of Trusses, among which are all the 
different kinds similar to those the late Mr. John 
Beach of this city formerly made, and all others ad- 
in Boston. with the patent elastic 
pads. Trusses without steel 
im all cases of rupture, and 
a large portion produce a perfect cure. They can be 
worn day and night. Improved hinge and pivot 
ili ing Trusses, made in four 
naa ; Trusses with a joints ; 
‘wsses rolapsus Ani, by wearing w persons 
troubled with a descent of rectum can ride on 


nso 
sine Lept on hand. As amatter of convenience and 
not of lation, the undersigned will keep on hand 


the following kinds from other manufactories, which 
they can have if his.does not suit them :—Dr. Hall's; 
Read's hes sey Truss ; Runnell’s do; Salmon's 





ee for day and 
evening will be announced ina paper. f 


FIRST OF AUGUST. 
The colored citizens of Boston and their friends 








and socket; Sherman's patent; French do; Marsh’s 
; Bateman’s single ; 
also Trusses ofall sizes, for children. 
Any of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as moter my 9 
will be. wai “wy Foster, at the above 
He likewise: in individuals he will not make 
ir complaints to any one, except when he 





HE subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses © 
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POETRY. 


ABSURDITIES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 
The following lines, originally published in the 
PuonxoGrarnic Star, show what must be the ef- 


fect of the monstrous absurdities of our Orthography 
upon the minds of Children and Foreigners. 


Scexe.—The Play Ground ofa School where Or- 
thography is taught, described by Lixpiey Murnay 
as‘ the just (”) method of spelling words.’ 





"Twas a fine winter's day, their breakfast was done, 
And the boys were disposed to enjoy some good fone ; 
Sam Sprightly observed, ‘ "Tis but just half-past eight, 
And there’s more time for play when break- 


fast is leight : 
And so I propose, that, as cold is the morning, 
We'll keep ourselves warm at the game of 

stag worning, 
I'm stag !' With his hand in his waistcoat he’s off; 
And his playmates are dodging him round the 

pump troff. 
Sam's active; butstill their alertness is such, 
It was not very soon that e’en one he could tuch, 


The captive’s assailed by jokes, buffets and laughter, 
By a host of blithe boys quickly following aughter ; 


But joined hand in hand, their forces are double, 
Nor for jokes nor for buffetings care they a bouble. 
All's activity now, for high is the sport ; 


Reinforcements arrive from the shed and shed cort. 
More are caught, and their places they 

straightway assign 
At the middle or end of the lengthening lign ; 
To break it some push with both shoulder and thigh, 


But so firm is the hold that vainly they trigh. 
Oh, ’tis broken at last ! now scamper the whole, 
To escape their pursuers, and get to the gole. 
All are caught now, but one, of the juvenile _ hosts, 
And he, a proud hero, vaingloriously bosts ! 


But, hark! the clock strikes, and then by the rules, 
They must quickly collect for their several schules, 
We'll leave them awhile at their books and 


their sums, 
And join them again when the afternoon cums: 

. * . ” - ~ 
Now dinner is over; Sam Sprightly, says he, 
‘ Let us form a good party for cricket, at thre.’ 
Says Joseph, ‘1 wish you'd begin it at two, 
For after our dinner I've nothing to dwo ;’ 
At length they agreed to meet punctual at four, 
On the green just in front of number one dour ; 


And they thought they should muster not less 

than a scour. 
Sam goes on recruit: ‘ Wilt thou join us,my hearty ?’ 
‘ Yes,’ says Richard, ‘1'll gladly make one of 

the pearty.’ 
‘ Come, Joseph, you'll join ?’ Joseph languidly said, 
‘ ITean’t, for I've got such a pain in my haid, 
I think I should find myself better in baid.” 
{There's Alfred,’ said Sam, ‘ [know he will choose, 


I'm sure he wont like such a pleasure to loose ;’ 
‘And Jem, you'll go with us?’ ‘ No, asking 

your pardon, 
I'd rather by far go to work in the gardon ; 
For there we get pay, perhaps a nice root, 
Or what I like better, a handful of froot ; 
So you'll not enlist me, I'm not a recroot ! 


There's Chazies! but alas! poor unfortunate wight, 


He's confined im the lodge, he regretted it quight. 
Though Frank's a long lesson of gramar to learn, | 
He'll set it aside, notto miss such a tearn, 
Some join in the party, but some are too busy ; 
One does not like cricket, it makes him so dusy ; 


But now there's enough : so says Sam, ‘ Now, 





my boys, 
Just listen tome—don’t make sucha noys ! 
The High-field’s the place ; and [donot despair, 
If the teachers we ask, they'll let us play thair. 
So, while I get the bats and the ball, { propose 
That Thomas, or Richard, or somebody gose 
And presents our request, making thise condition, | 
We'll all be good boys if they grant us _—permition.’ 
* Here's the ball and the bats ; just look 

whata beauty ! | 


Well, Tom, what reply from the master on deaunty ?’ 


‘Oh! granted.’ ‘ That's right—that is capital news! | 


Indeed, I knew well they would never refews.’ | 


So now they're at play ; and | think 


you've enough 
Ofsuch spelling, such rhyming, such 

whimsical stough 3] 
And, therefore, lest you ‘gainst my verse 

should inveigh. | 
I'll bid you farewell, leaving them to their pleigh. | 





FARMERS’, NOONING. 


BY EDWARD H, COGGINS. 
The harvesting hours have come once more, 

« And though hard be our labor, we've toiled before, 
And scythe and rake we'll merrily wield, 


Till shorn of its green is the harvest field. 


A deluge of heat the sun pours down, 

And sweat-drops roll from our temples brown ; 
Yet we are as free from chains of care 

As the breeze that floats to our bosoms bare. 


And here we are taking our noontide rest, 

As the sun shapes his course towards the glowing 
west, 

The shadows fall cool, and, on fluttering wing, 

The gay bobolink ‘gins his carol to sing. 


Old Simon is taking a nap at his ease, 

Where he thought that no urchin would come to 
tease ; 

But his features are twisted about so queer, 

That he surely must feel that straw in his ear. 


And Lizzie is tripping it down the lane— 
Her basket is filled with good cheer again ; 
With a day-dawn cheek, and a soft blae eye, 
And silken hair, she is hastening nigh. 


To the shadowing wood near by she'll go, 

To the spring where the spotted lilies grow ; 
She'll gracefully bend o'er its flowery brink, 
And bring us away a cooling drink. 

So cheerily passes the Farmer's Noonday ; 
From his fields anxious care is driven away : 
Princes might envy his peaceful lot, 

Or barter their crowns for the joys of his cot. 





From the Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 
SONNET TO JULY. 

Now ts the time to see the glorious Sun 
At early dawn his chemistry begin— 
To see him hang, on threads the dews have spun, 
Pearls, sapphires, tubies—and far up within 
The greeny clouds, 2 golden tissue weave, 
Whose splendor drowsy heads can ne’er believe ! 
A poet's fancy only can conceive 
The gorgeous beauty of a summer's morn, 
At that sweet time when young Aurora's born 
To shed her smiles on fields and groves and bowers, 
To tell the rustling minstrels on each thorn, 
To mix their music with the breath of flowers ! 
O, there's no time can give such pure delight, 
As when the Day first flees th’ embrace of Night! 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 

In lines urging Europe to the abolition of the slave- 
trade, the Britannia has the following spirit-stirring 
verse : 

Do it alone, old Europe ! England leads! 

We do not call, America, on thee! 
Thou art the world’s wide ulcer ; and life bleeds 
No where with such mad torture as in thee ! 
You, Liberty’s biasphemer! used her name 
When your loud lie made boast of ‘tyrants’ 
graves!’ 

Let a truth blind you with its fiery shame— 

The land of Washington is swarmed with slave. 








REFORMATORY. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 
The following is a portion of a highly entertaining 

and instructive speeth, delivered by Mr. J. Pitman, 

at a Phonographic Soiree, held in the Council Cham- 


ber of the Town Hall, Ipswich, England, May 14,|! 


1845—W. Rodwell, Esq , Mayor, in the Chair. 


I shal! not bave time this eveni 
sary that I should enter into a 


the origin of written communications, or to give 
specimens of the first rude and crude alphabets that 


were formed with their anomalies, redundancies} },_ 


and deficiencies. Neither shall I have time to an- 
swer the question raised by the poet: 

* Whence did this mystic, wondrous, art arise, 

Of painting speech, and speaking to our eyes? 

That we by tracing magic lines are taught 

Both how to color and embody thought? ’ 

To us, who are now almost as much accustomed 
to communicate thoughts by the as with the 
tongue, there seems nothing very wonderful in the 
art of writing ; but a very little reflection will show 
us that it is a most surprising achievement of bu- 
man genius, one of the most wonderful inventions 
that have been vouchsafed toman. ‘To be enabled 
to communicate our very thoughts, feelings, and de- 
sires, by means of a few simple lines, curves and 
dots, is truly extraordinary. Such an invention 
should be regarded by us as one of the brightest 
monuments of human ingenuity and perseverance 
that have ever graced the area of arts! But, my 
friends, truly wonderful and valuable as is our pres- 
ent method of communicating ideas, it is neverthe- 
less characterized by many ora inconsistencies, 
To learn to read and write the Engin one 
by the present method is a most difficult and tedi- 
ous process—so difficult, indeed, that hundreds and 
thousands, nay, millions, of our fellow-creatures 
never acquire the artat all; but tolearnto read and 
write the English language by the new methods of 
Phonic writing and printing, would be a pleasure 
rather than a toil, the labor of a few months instead 
of many years, and thus, much of the time now 
spent in acquiring the power to read and write might 
be saved, and devoted to other important pursuits. 
{Hear, hear.] There are many persons who enter- 
tain very erroneous ideas respecting Phonography. 
Some have been simple enough to ask om it 
grew! Others have wished to know, if, as Pho- 
nography was writing by sound, we used a pen 
made of sound! while others have said—I sup- 
pose if you were going to write the word spoon, 
for instance, you would make something in the 
shape of a spoon?’ [laughter] and fearing there 
may be some present this evening who are not fully 
enlightened on the subject, I think it my duty to 
state, in few words, what the arts are, and what are 
their advantages, and to point outa few of the 
anomalies and disadvantages of the present mode 
of writing and printing. 

Puonocrarny is the art of representing spoken 
sounds by written signs; it is a true, simple, brief, 
and economical mode of writing all words, whether 
English or foreign, by means of signs that repre- 
sent the sounds of the human voice; no system of 
short-hand hitherto invented can answer the com- 
mon purposes of long-hand, but Phonography an- 
swers all the purposes both of long-hand and short- 
hand, without possessing any of the defects of either. 

Psonotyry is the art of representing spoken 
sounds by printed characters, or types, by the in- 
troduction of which we shall save one-fifth of the 
number of our types, and all our words will be 
words of truth. 'The Phonographic alphabet satisfies 
the wants of the rapid writer—the Phonotypic al- 
phabet the wants of the printer. We shall thus 


eee ag 


and 

ing, which at present dis- 
grace our literature, and which when acquired con- 
stitute no rea) learning. Were I to k an En- 
lish sentence according to the spelling, that is, 
giving each letter in each word its alphabetic J 
Patan. si would be heard that I doubt if any of 
my auditors would be able to recognize it as being 
their vernacular tongue. Mr. Pitman then read the 
following sentences, giving every letter the sound 
it has in the alphabet. + The Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ies were not better calculated to conceal the secrets 
of knowledge, than English spelling is to make a 
secret of Kzglish pronunciation,’ and ‘ the English 
people de not recognize their language, because it 
is an absurd one.’ [The inadequacy of our com- 
mon alphabet to express the sounds of the human 
voice, prevents our giving a correct representation 
of the sourids repeated by the speaker, the delivery 
of which caused considerable langhter.} The other 
day, (continued. Mr. Pitman,) an amusing instance 
occurred in this town, of some mistakes a little boy 
made in learning to read. In the course of his les- 
son, he came to the word cause, and not being able 
to pronounce it, commenced spelling it, (thinking 
no doubt like many others, that the spelling woud 
lead to the sound,) ¢,a,u,s,e, on which’ he immedi- 
ately ealled it say you see! which was in accordance 
with the spelling, On being told that the au should 
be sounded ave, he said then it must be saucy! his 
mother smiled, and said, no my dear, it is not called 
saucy, the first letter ¢ should be sounded like k, 
on which he called it kausee; still wrong, still be- 
wildered, his instructress then was obliged to tell 
him that the letter s should be sounded like z, on 
which he immediately said, then it must be kawzy / 
the mother was then obliged to tell him the whole 
truth, namely, that the first letter, ¢, should be 
sounded like k, the letters au like awe, the letter s 
like z, and the letter e not at all! and that the word, 
although spelled ¢,a,u,s,e, (which really gave the 
sound say you see) was pronounced cause! Here 
is work fora child. Here are difficulties to be over- 
come! The little boy, having paused for a moment, 
wondering at the difficulty, if not at the absurdity 
of such a system, said, I stippose the man who 
made this book did not understand Phonography! 
{Laughter.} I remember once, on hearing a litle 
girl being told to say w (double you) in spelling the 
word we, said, ‘Ma, I can’t see either the double 
or the you.” Who can doubt that a reform in our 
spelling is needed? The spelling has considerably 
changed during the last few centuries, and in many 
cases it is still changing, and it will continue to 
change until it be phoneticised. Mr, Pitman here 
introduced a few specimens of old spelling, a few 
of which we will give, to show the great change 
that has already taken place in our mode of repre- 
senting words. For was once spelled ffor; he, 
hee; dog, dogge; pan, panne; right, rizt; your, 
zour ; house, howse ; time, tyme ; nation, nacion; up, 
upp; much, moche ; left, laecht; plainly, playnlie! 


To point out the innumerable difficulties a child, 
or a foreigner, has to encounter in learning to spell, 
it will be only necessary to show the various sounds 
which the vowels a, e, i, 0, u, indicate in the follow- 





have a true mode of writing, and a true mode of 
printing ; and as good comes of speaking truth, so 
good comes of writing it, and by writing as we 
speak, instead of by the present absurd and circui- | 
tous method, we shall be enabled to write as fast as | 
we speak, and thus innumerable advantages will | 
flow from the spread of Phonography and Phono- 
typy, which, like so many fertilizing streams, are | 
destined to be a blessing to mankind wherever they | 
flow. By the aid of Phonograpby, not only our 

own, but all foreign languages can be written ex- | 
actly as pronounced. By its aid, also, the rouch- | 
coveted art of verbatim writing, or reporting, which | 
hitherto has been attainable only by years of assidu- | 
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im order to meet the new portage, law. sth thc 


an ounce. 
ster semi anon 
to decipher, their wit and in en} ity are to be further 
traced on both sides of mere tissue paper sized, they 
may well bewail the day that they resolved to stick 
to their trade, though wielding ‘the implements of 
the world’s intelligence,’ and lament their hard case 
and foul treatment. Shade of Faust! protect us! 


Tf, in ad- 


y they now have * 





ing words :—The letter a is used to represent no 
less than eight different sounds, in the following 
examples: fate, father, fall, want, fat, any, China, til- 
lage. The vowel ¢ is used to represent six sounds, 
in me, met, her, England, there, clerk. ‘The vowel t 
represents four sounds, as in mine, mint, ravine, sir. 
The letter o is even more prolific in anomalies, be- 
ing used to represent seven different gounds, as in 
rove, prove, love, not, women, word, lost. U also is 
made to represent or rather misrepresent six sounds, 
as in pure, put, busy, bury, purchase. In the preced- 
ing pl saad 3 the alphabetic name of the various 
letters was changed in every instance. _ 1 will now 


j 


| 


| 


i 
} 
} 
| 


| 


i 


ous labor, is now placed within the reach of all, for | point to another source of confusion. The sound of) 


it may be acquired in a few months, with the prac- | 
tice of a fow hours daily. “Phe 


@ is represented in thirteen different ways : some-) 
of the) times it ic dieguiced under the letter ¢, as m there 34 
art is such that the lowest order of minds may easily | sometimes ey were used to represent the same} 


} 
; 


. . . ., | 
acquire it, while, by its brevity and philosophical | sound as in obey; in the word ne'er the same sound | 
accuracy, it satisfies and delights the man of science | was indicated by ee; in vein, ei were used for the | 


and the philosopher. It possesses also the impor- | 


same purpose. The same sound was found under 


| 


tant desideratum of being read with the greatest | eigh in weigh; in feign, eig were used ; in mate, the | 


facility, as easily, indeed, as the common long-hand. | 


letter a; in pay, ay; in pain, ai; in gauge, au; in | 


. * . « . . | 
Phonography especially recommends itself to the | campmgn, aig ; in straight, aigh ; and in gaol, ao were | 


attention of professional gentlemen of every kind, | 


and to all parents who are desirous of making the 
education of their children what it ought to be, to | 
fit them for the age in which they live. As a mere | 
accomplishment for a young lady, 1 can conceive 





used to represent the same sound. 1 fear it would 
be taxing your patience too much to give you the 
different ways in which the sounds of the other 
vowels are sometimes represented. I will merely 
give you the numbers. The sound of e bas been 


| 


of nothing more rational and pleasing than a per- | found under 16 different combinations, ¢ under 15, | 


fect ability to copy and preserve, in a graceful and 
elegant hand-writing, the effusions of eloquence or | 
the instructions of wisdom. Its advantages to all 


tive to its acquisition. 
‘In it no dark enigma dwells, | 
No obstacles to youth ; 
It boasts the great attractive spells | 
Of Brevity and Truth. 
There are its gems—there rests its lore, 
{ts wealth a glance may see ; 
There's nought on earth demanded more 


Than this Phonography.’ 


unremitting toil in bringing it to its present state of | 


intellectual progress of mankind, it is not perhaps 


Greater powers of intellect have undoubtedly been 
displayed in the various fields of literary and scien- 


tioned, whether these powers have been directed 
towards an object so inconceivably useful as that 
which, in the words of an eloquent writer, can. by 


as a faithful transeript of his rich and glowing mind? 
And no sooner are its truths, beauties, and advan- 


er in the metropolis or in the city, the town, the 
village, or the hamlet, than it is eagerly seized by 
the people, and prized as one of their greatest treas- 
ures. It is well known that the alphabet of a lan- 
guage ought to containa number of lefers precise- 
ly equal to the number of simple articulate sounds 
belonging to the language, every simple sound 
should have its own distinct character, and that 
character should be the representative of no other 
sound, and words should in every instance be 
spelled by the letters of which they are actually 
composed: in short, to produce a correct represen- 
tation of language, two things are necessary ; first, 
a full and consistent alphabet, and secondly, the 
right application of such an alphabet. It is well 
known that our t alphabet contains but lit- 
as there are 


words in our language are spelled correctly! From 
one 


i oan lig nis careful i vestigation that 
t i ‘ 

sae onde ere nt one howe 
and that i in sqeerdnee. ih the 








its winged powers ‘ seize the words of an orator in| 
their impassioned torrent, and fix them upon paper|ing words: Leigh, Hadleigh, &c. &c. 


inconsistency is, that only about 50 out of the 50,000 | i 





o under 10, and wu under9! But the evil does not 
stop here: the consonants are also replete with diffi- 
culties; s is sounded differently in each of the iol- 


ed!! The digraph ch is used to 


de ie four 
sounds, as in the following words: 


hair, chaise, 
letters ough were used to represent eight different 
lough. In these examples, the spelling is no guide 
to the sound, ner the sound to the spelling. Sup- 


pose a student of the language (unacquainted with 


the word softly. He would at first, perhaps, say 


comparative perfection, and coutemplated in every | there are 6 sownds in this word—(s, awe, f, t, 1, €.)| 
point of view, in all its bearings on the moral and} From the word psalm J shail take 


as the repre- 
sentative of the sound of s; I shall indicate the 


exceeded in practical usefulness by any among the | second sound awe by ough, because I find this com- 
various and important discoveries by which this age | bination used for the same purpose in the word 
beyond all others has been rendered so remarkable. sought. 


The third sound f, I shall express by ph, 


n rf = " | 
because I find this combination used for the same 


purpose it the word Phonography. ‘To represent 


tific investigation, but it may be reasonably ques- | the sound of t, I shall take the letters th, because in 


the word Thomas this same sound is thus expressed, 
The fifth sound, /, I shall express by this letter ; and 
the Jast sound, ¢, by eigh, because I find these let- 
ters used to express the same sound in the follow- 

Putting 
leigh! to 


these letters together, we get Psoughpht 


nf represent the word softly. (Much laughter.) On the | 
tages fairly exhibited, and clearly illustrated, wheth- | same principle, the word furnace might be written | 


| Pholoknyss ! the word evil il! and the word 
“eat by ‘earyth! These Judicrous exhibitions are 
‘scarcely worse than writing c-o-u-g-b, and calling 
it cough ; or t-b-r-o-u-g-h, and calling it through ; 
and p-h-t-h-i-s-i-c, and called it tizie. Prof. Latham, 
one of the most eminent philologists of the present 
day, says, ‘‘The object of writing should be to ex- 
press the sounds of words.’ This valuable princi- 
ple is so thoroughly set at defiance in our present 
orthography, that only 50 words out of 50,000 are 
spelt according to sound. The following are ex- 
amples of words that are unced in accordance 
ith the hy, so, no, lo, be, me, mild, post, 
bold, told, report, &c., Wut in niggas the 
words is, as, of, oe thy, shoe, cause, quay, 
cow, 9 rg; 

Ay eee we do not hear a single letter rah 
used in spelling them! in, how unfrequently 
with i 


4 natve which no stranger could 
, for it Was quite im ible from the spellin 
oie: » 7: or Weuae oark: 


i 
{ 


ft 
it 
z 
il 
Fe 
g 
i 





| 


{ 
i] 


who value the saving of time, the preservation of lowing words: sign, resign, sure, measure, while in} 
useful ideas, and the speedy transference of pre-| the word isle it is silent! and in the word posses: 
cious thoughts to paper, must be the great incen- , sions, although there are five esses, not one is sound- | 


{ 


| 


| ache, Norwich. In the word schism it is silent. The | 


} 


| sounds, as the following words would prove ; bough, | 
bought, through,- enough, hiccough, cough, though, | 


| 
j 


The author of Phonography has spent years of | the customary mode of spelling,) wished to spell| 


| 
| 












neal mg as rapidly as they can be spoken ? 


ting which would relieve him from the irksomeness 
of our present system? By the aid of Phonography, 
the minister, the author, and the poet, are enabled 
to produce an instantaneous transference of all their 
best and finest thoughts to an everlasting record, 
thoughts which from their subtlety are-frequently 
Jost to the world through the want of some rapid 
means of giving them a fixed expression. Its ad- 
vantages in facilitating and extending the power of 
Janguage have no bounds. What a saving of time 
in writing letters! Some people avoid correspond- 
ence asa most fearful infliction, but they would 
cease to think so, if they were in possession of an 
art by which they could write as fast as they speak. 
Many thousands of letters pass through the post 
every month, written in the Phonetic character. 
We need no stronger proof than this of its perfect 
adaptation to correspondence. By means of Pho- 
netic writing, we are enabled to acquire the pro- 
nunciation of our own and other languages with 
comparative ease ; and in proportion as the seience 
of Phonetics becomes known, we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing our own beautiful language 
spoken in its purity; foras Phonetic writing be- 
comes diffused throughout the kingdom, all dialects, 
provincialisms, and patois must cease. Phonogra- 
phy will also aid the lover of pure diction in 


marking the niceties and elegancies of pronuncia- | blage, peaceably assembled for a lawful purpose! The 


tion, which are at present too often overlooked. By 
its means, also, we can secure to ourselves valuable 
extracts from scarce and sterling works, and store 
them up for future use. For all the purposes for 
which we use the present long-hand, Phonography 
is perfectly applicable; while for reporting pur- 


Stop! we mistake the remedy ; we will look to a 
more potent power than the shade of old Faust. We 
will beg the Editor, for Humanity’s sake, (to whose 
voice he ever lends a listening ear,) to establish 
another ‘Refuge of Oppression,’ for the protec- 
tion of the galley-slaves, who come under his own 
immediate personal observation, into which to throw 
every Villanous transparent sheet of quail tracks that 
he may receive, that the yaxatious serawl may pass 
into oblivion among ‘things lost on earth,’ * where 
the wicked cease from troubling’ !]}—Print. Lib. 








Stealing Stable Boys.—Mr. Kirkman, the owner of 
Peytona, publishes a card from Baltimore, expressing 
his sense of the ‘ gentlemanly courtesy and chivalrous | 
impartiality with which he was treated by the gen. 
tlemen of the Northern Turf.’ The trip to the! 
North was one of unalloyed pleasure, but for ‘ the | 
theft’ of two of his stable boys (slaves) by the Phila-| 
delphia abolitionists. 

[F The ‘boys’ have probably undertaken a foot) 
race towards the North Star. The prize in that race 
is worth struggling for—. Y. Tribune. 


The Slavers.—The most farcical affairs of the past | 
mon@h have been the trials of two Captains, for be- 
ing’ concerned ‘in the slave trade, both of whom 
were found guilty, and recommended to mercy. What | 
mercy has to do with those who have been engaged | 
in this nefarious and unmerciful traffic, we know 
not—and of what avail are laws, if they are to be | 
trified with in this way? What matters a fine of | 
five hundred or a thousand dollars, with a year’s ims | 
prisonment, to men who steal human beings and sell | 
them into perpetual slavery ? of what avail to declare | 
them pirates, and recommend them to the mercy of 
the Court ?>—U. 8. Nautical Magazine. 








Abolition Meeting —Some boys were indicted in| 
Rush county, Indiana, not long since, for disturbing | 
an abolition meeting, where Hull was to make a! 
speech. The jury acquitted them, on the ground 
that an abolition meeting was not a lawful assem- 


jury considered themselves the judges of the law and 
the evidence.—Brookrille American. 


W. H. Brown was hung at Eulaula, Ala., on the 
20th ult. for the murder of Walter Scott. Thousands 
witnessed the spectacle. 





ses, it furnishes us with the means of taking ver- 

im reports of speeches, sermons, lectures, &c. in 
a manner much briefer than by any mere system of 
short-hand ever invented, and what is of great im- 
portance, it may be read with ease at any distance 
of time, not only by the writer himself, but by any 
any one else acquainted with the system. In point 
of speed, itis as much superior to common writing 
as railroad riding is to the old wagon; by this ad- 
vantage it recommends itself to the quill-driver asa 
time and Jabor-saving art, and when, in the brain 


of the author, some ‘ breething thought’ first clothes , C¢Sus, 1s 62,500,000, of whom 2,000,000 are Mahom-| on¢ dollar and twenty-five cents, if paid after the pub 


itself in ‘ burning words, which must in a moment 
out, or never, this art offers its aid to reseue the 
thought from oblivion. Phonography, to use a bold 
figure, is the daguerreotype of iterature It spreads 
thoughts on paper as rapidly as the daguerreotype 
depicts forms on jodine! This is in keeping with 
the age in which we live. This is befitting the nine- 
teenth century. .The printing press abolished the 
tedious process of writing Sooke, the pack horse 
and stage wagon have been superseded by railways; 
and why should we not have a true and expeditious 
mode of writing ? 





From the Salem Register. 


‘CURTAIN LECTURSS.’ 
Messrs Epirors: 

It is surprising and painful to see with what ea- 
erness.the above named invidious tirades have 
een seized upon and devoured by the American 

press. ‘Their extensive publication evinces a de- 


pravity of taste which we blush to acknowledge at- | 


taches to so large a portion of the editorial corps, 


who seem to take delight in thus vitiating or shock- | 


ing the minds of their more sensitive readers, and 
pandering to the gross appetites of the more reck- 
less and corrupt. Does their writer believe that 
the picture he has therein drawn is a fair represen- 
tation of the female character in domestic life ? 
If so, he has yet to learn the first principles of wo- 
man’s forbearance, and self-sacrificing devotion to 
the partner of her choice» It is too true. that eap- 
tious termagants are sometimes to be met with; 
‘spots they are and blemishes’ upon the dise of do- 
mestic peace and tranquillity ; but is it just, is it 
honest, to produce a portrait of the few, and exhibit 
it to the public gaze as a correct delineation of the 
many? Reckless or criminally thoughtless must 
be the mind that can thus condescend to insult the 
integrity of the ‘ Wives of England, or of any oth- 
er country. But why confine his philippics to the 
female portion of the community? Are they sinners 
above all others? Or are there no morose and ill- 
tempered husbands, against whom the shafts of his 
satire might with equal propriety be directed? Alas! 
how many unfortunate wives have been and are 
now compelled to suffer the most heartless neglect, 
and even brutal treatinent, from their rum-drinking 
and profligate companions! After the labors of 
the day are completed, (if indeed the close of the 
day brings to them aseason of cessation from toil,) 
they are cheered with no kind word of sympathy 
and affection from those whe have sworn to love 
and protect them through life, but, perelance, must 
seek their restless slumbers amid curses and impre- 
cations of vengeance. Such is the pitiful condition 
of many a poor wife. And yet, the writer of these 
‘ Lectures’ has the effrontery to make the domestic 
character of woman the especial theme of his ridi- 
cule and heartless sport! We do not envy his glo- 
ry, and can but regret that so many of our public 
journals, some of them sustaining an exalted char- 
acter for moral and political excellence, have given 
gran! to these unprofitable ebullitions. Who may 

their writer we know not; but sincerely trust they 
have been erroneously attributed to the late lamen- 
ted Mr, Blanchard, and subsequently to Douglas 
Jerrold, who is earnestly and actively engaged in 
the noble and philanthropic enterprise of elevating 
the poorer classes of England. The productions we 
condemn are utterly unworthy the pen of these dis- 
tinguished individuals. 





Dr. Granam vs. Opp FeLttowsaip.—Last Thurs- 
day evening, Dr. Graham delivered an address in 
opposition to Odd Fellowship, at the Town Hall, in 
presence of a large audience. His remarks ap- 

to have been suggested by the address in 
vehalf of that Order delivered a few weeks since, 
by Mr. Arnold. Mr. A, bad eulogized this institu- 
tion in high terms, and spoken of it as ‘the hand- 
maid of Christianity.’ 

Dr. Graham declared his opinion that Odd Fel- 
Jowship was but a second edition of Free Masonry : 
he said the Masonic institution was not founded in 
religion or morality,—that it originated in heathen 
countries, and was merely an association of artisans 
for their own mutual convenience and benefit; and 
that, in process of time, they surrounded the insti- 
tution with various kinds of , among which 
were the names and externals of Christianity, 

He took ground against Odd Fellowship, because, 


he contended, that uf was founded in selfishness, and | nal 


hence, that it was in ils very essence opposed to Chris- 
a attributed no unworthy motives to the 
mem of the fraternity ; but regarded it as his 
duty to ward them against the deception which they 
were practiisng on themselves, and, (though uneon- 
sciously,) the dangerous influence they were exert- 
ing on the community.— Ve on paper. 


‘Tar Haneman.’—This paper is to be continued 
i i The wretched and 





Fast Day.—Governor Fitzpatrick has issued a 
| proclamation, designating the I{th July as a day of 
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HE BUSTLE: A Philosophical eran 
Tien bye mon ates. Me We 
. Just published and fi ele vay 
MARSH, No.25 Cornhill. ir" My ELA 1 snip erg 





THE FUGITIVE’'S song > nijrected, (POs P4 
rs Pll be Free! Tilbe Free: ’ RMS. 
EDICATED to Frederick Doug} s 00 at 

D itives, by Jesse Hutchinson Jr ait %e ce on ee ses 
off the Track,’ and the various other Songs « * cope 1 
Hutchinsons. For sale by BELA ARSH the jars, if paymen : it 
June 6 No. 5 Cornbil . Apyentisem! 
tic a dn ay 
PUBLIC WORStip. ~ ‘tieoey nate 
UST published, in a pamphiet form of 4, 
J 18 Sa Public Worship, by Charles K. wine y Lonine, ~~ 
Price $1 25 per hundred, 20 cts. per doz. Porat xpece Pures 
BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill. y y for the financi 


(7 Also, the Views of Archbisho 
Dublin, on the Sabbath Question. 
April 4. tf. 


i 
r ain 
NEW BOOKS. 

RS. Child’s Letters from New-York, 94 ... 
M Flowers for Children, Nos. 1 and 2, just pub} 
ed, For sale by Bela Marsh, No. 25 Comnhjj) _ 
May 8 


——— 

THE NUBIAN SLAVE 
THE NUBIAN SLAVE: A series of seven De 
signs drawn on stone, with intermediate »,.. 
being oceupied by a Poem, which by unitin 
scenes preserves the unity of history.” Designed } 
Charles C. Green. Bound together in book fone, : 

For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill. 

May 30 tf. 

THE COVENANTER, ~ 

T is proposed to publish a Monthly Periodiea) 2 

octavo, with the above title, in the City of 
Philadelphia, the first number to be issued on the fr 
of August, 1845. Sg: 

The general object of this Magazine shall be to dis 
seminate the doctrines of the testimony of the Re 
formed Presbyterian Church. Its pages shall be 4. 
voted chiefly to the following points: 

1. The mediatorial authority of Christ over gi the 
nations of the earth, and the immoral character of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

2. The evils and danger of Popery, in its religiog 
and political aspects. ‘ 

3. The divine right of Presbyterian Church Goy 
ernment, in all its parts. ; 

4. The sin and danger of Slavery, and the day 
and safety of immediate emancipation. , 

5. The duty of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks as a beverage, and the immorality of the tray 
in this article. 

6. The immoral tendency of the study of ). ay 
literature in the colleges and universities, and jp 
necessity of a reformation in the course of liteny 
studies. ' 

7. The imperative duty of Christians to support . 
Domestic and Foreign Missions. ey 

The following individuals, among others, hay 
agreed to contribute to its pages, and their names wi] © 
be a sufficient guarantee to the members of the Church ~ 
and others, that the publication will be worthy of ther 
support: Rev. Robert Wallace, Rey. James Milj. 
gan, Rey. James R. Willson, D. D., Rey. Willan 
Sloman, Rev. Samuel M. Willson, Rev. William | 


P Whately, of 
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fasting, humiliation and prayer throughout the State 
of Alabama. [* "Tis all a farce,’ and all over.) 
| The number of passengers (full price) over the | 
Eastern Railroad on. Friday, was 10,403. Upwards, 
| of 2000 were brought from Boston after the exhibi-| 
| tion of the fire-works. Not the slightest accident oc- 
curred on the road during the day or evening. 


The population of Russia, according to the last} 


| etans, and 182,000 Jews. 


| Murder.—The body of a man named Moses Whit- 
| ney, at Cabotville, was taken from the river at Hart- | 
| ford, Ct., on Sunday morning, supposed to have 
| been murdered. George Heath, late of Springfield, | 
jand Aaron White, are supposed to have been his | 
jmurderers. The latter has been arrested. 
A Thief's Revenge.—Judge Wilson sentenced a 
| criminal at the Huhtington County, Pa., Sessions, to 
five years’ solitary confinement in the penitentiary, 
| for burglary and larceny. During the following 
| night he broke jail, went to the Judge's lodgings, and 
| stole the Judge’s hat and a pair of new boots. 


The captain of a Swedish brig at Rio Janeiro re- 

| ported that he ran into an American bark, off Cape 
Trio, April 30th, the weather being thick and wind 

| blowing heavy at the time ; and supposed she sunk, 

| as a could be seen of her in five minutes after- 
wards. 


| A-youth in Washington City was charged with 








| having stolen some letters from the post-office, and 
being arrested, confessed the fact, and returned a| 
| part of the letters taken—and yet on his trial for this 


| offence, the jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 


| The cap-stone of the magnificent steeple of Trin- 
ity church, in New-York, was settled into its place 
at a quarter past 3 o'clock, P. M., Friday, June 27, 
1845; and, wonderful to relate, no accident has oc- 
curred in raising this noble structure, except the 
| breaking of one man’s arm. Nearly every stone 
composmg this elegant steeple was raised to its place 
by steam. 5 


Bed Bugs.—A writer in the New-York Express 
gives the following as an infallible recipe for the de- 
| struction of those pestiferous vermin, bed bugs: 
| Take a quantitypof whale oil, and about the same 
quantity of lard or tallow, simmer them a few min- 
utes together, so as they will mix. Apply the mix- 
ture with a feather or fine brush, to the crevices and 
joints of the beasteads, and these vermin will not only 
desert the bed, but leave the room. 


A brutal outrage having been committed at a house 
of bad repute in Galena, Mlinois, the citizens assem- 
bled and tore it down. The St. Louis Reporter says, 
‘the man, who was mutilated in a most barbarous 
manner, is unknown. It is supposed that he died 
from the effects of the barbarous treatment which he 
received. 





In the cellar of the Hon. Richard Biddle, (says the 
Pittsburg Gazette,) we notice that the coal kindled 
in the great conflagration is still burning lively. The 
fire was on the 10th of April. 


Dreadful Accidents. —A man named Grimes, says | 
the Philadelphia Post of Monday morning, while as- | 
sisting to fire a national salute in honor of the 4th of 
July, at the Canal wharf below the navy yard, had 
one of his arms shattered by the premature discharge 
of the piece. 


On Thursday evening, while some men were firing 
a salute jn honor of the approaching anniversary of 
American Independence, at Norristown, the cannon 
burt, and a young man named Robert Terrence had 
one of his hands torn off. 

At Georgetown, D.C., a man had his arms blown 
off on the 4th. 

Thomas Brooks had a part of his left hand blown 
away by the premature discharge of a cannon while 
firing a salute in the village of Athens, opposite Hud- 
son, on the morning of the 4th. 

A lad by the name of Stevenson, five or six years 
of age, was shockingly mangled and killed upon the 
railroad at Bridgeport, Ct., on the 4th. 

Casualties on the 4th.—At Bedford, a middle aged 
man by the name of James had one arm shot off, and 
the hend-of the other badly mangled by a premature 
discharge of a small cannon. A wife and several 
small children were dependant on his hands for sup- 
port.—Cleveland, (O.) Riaindealer. 

Another Sad Accident.—Mr. Hogan, of Rhinebeck, 
(N. Y¥.) and a colored boy, residing in that village, 
wese dreadfully injured by the premature discharge 
of a cannon on the 4th instant, which they were en- 

din firing. Mr. Hogan had an arm broken and 
a d torn off; he was also injured in the face and 
head. The boy had one arm broken, and the other 
so mangled, that it has since been amputated. He 
was also severely burnt in the face 

Georgiana Ferguson, the colored woman who was 

pcm by a eee et on the evening of the 4th of 
July, died on ay evening.—Washington Jour- 
> Wednesday. . 
Accident and Death —A y woman was instantly 
killed on the 4th at Christian fiollow, by the acciden- 
tal discharge of HF og while loading it, the rod pass- 
ing thr herjbody.— Syracuse Star. fie 

Melancholy Accident—We learn by a letter receiv- 
ed Saturday evening, from Marshall, that a sad acci- 
dont hapgenet there on the mornin Sot thea while 

ring a salute. a premature dischar, 
Fa Mr. Shaw was depre 
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Roberts, Rev. J. B. Johnson, Rev. James M. Willson, 
Rey. Andrew Stevenson, Rev. James Wallace, Rey 
Hugh Stevenson, Rev. J. J. McClurkan, Rev. James 
Beattie. 

Tenms.—Tue Covexanter will be published | 
monthly,atOnre Doxiar per annum, if paid in ad 
vance, or before the publication of the fourth number; 
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lication of the fourth number, and before the tera | 
tion of the year; and one dollar and fifty cents, fut © 
paid till the expiration of the year. These term 
are exceedingly low, and will be invariably adhered ~ 
to. 
Single numbers, twelve and a half cents. 
D. SMITH 


INCOMPARABLE 


SOAP: 


No. 26, Brattle st., Boston, 
BY SOLOMON GUESS. 
HIS incomparable Soap is recommended : 
CLEANSING CLOTHES, removing spit 99 
grease, tar, paint, pitcl:, &c. [t is also good form Fy 
moving pimples, &c., from the face by one or i” 
applications. 

The subscriber having been in the Clothes Cla 
ing business for eight or ten years, confidently ofs 
the above article to the public, having by repel 
experiment found it of neyer-failing efficacy. | 
not one of those things which require constant jv 
fing, and an exhibition of endless certificates, (ea 
obtained,) to make it sell. No article has everys 
been manufactured that could compete with thea) 
what it professes to do, and it only requires & ® 
used to convince the most incredulous of its wonte 
ful effects. 

Agents.—A. G. Tucker, Manchester, N. H.; joa § 
Levi, corner Merrimack and Bridge-st., Lowell 

Price 25 cents. Liberal deductions made to thet | 
buying to sell again. ly Juued 


NEW fie 
Furniture and Feather Store, 


No. 43, ur stams, Nortu sipe Brackstone-stest 
peTwEEen Hanover anp Anx-Sreeets, Bosto- 
Vy HERE may be found a general assortment © 5 
FURNITURE and FEATHERS, at all prices 
to suit all, and at low prices too for the quality, ’ 
cash or on credit. Purchasers are requested @® | 
before purchasing elsewhere. 
4 pe C. W. BRABROOS 
N. B. The first price is the only price, except 
small discount for cash. 
March 14. 














—— & sre Prive pier 9 the 
THOMAS NELSON, in aa ~ 
Genteel Boarding House, ey Rw a 


No. 159 Evm-sTaert, 

N EW-BEDFORD. 

7 N. would respectfully inform the yas, 

« he has fitted up and opened his eae pe 

cominodate with board and lodging those pa 
favor him with their patronage. He respec er ti 
licits a share. No pains will be spared to “ - 

every way an agreeable house. Terms mode 
May 30 6mo 


To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERA . 
JOHN P. COBURN 
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AGENTS FOR THE LIBERAY feauen 
New-Hampsurme.—Leonard Chase, Mil fe Feed ge 
Vermoxt.—Rowland T. Robinson, 4°" ot st sl 


burg. Pin s! 
Massacnuserrs.—John Levy, Le” Natu 

Adans, Fall River ;—Isaac Austid, Ww. 
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| Rwovetsland—Amarancy Paine, Provident H . 
William Adams, Pawtucket. , a ith whom ' 
- New-Yorx.—8. H. Gay, New-York scabs © attribute . 
C. Fuller, Skaneateles ee ama Me Vv : 
terloo ;—John H. Parker, Peru. gut , 
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